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precious  vanities  of  all,  was  next  in  line  for  a 
re-alignment  in  the  fresh  light  of  analysis. 

What  is  meant  by  evolution  in  art  and 
what  precisely  is  so  objectionable  about  this 
particular  word  "evolution”?  Evolution  means 
a  process  of  development  or  growth  and  infers 
continuity  or  progress.  All  ideas  of  evolution 
involve  etiology,  the  search  for  causes  or  origins, 
and  thus  require  a  historical  approach.  Edward 
Hallet  Carr  in  his  book  The  New  Society  ana¬ 
lyzes  most  clearly  this  issue.  “Modern  man  is 
beyond  all  precedent  ‘history  conscious’  .  .  . 
We  have  lost  (the)  capacity  to  isolate  ourselves 
in  time;  we  have  become  incorrigibly  historical 
in  our  outlook.^”  As  motlern  man  looks  back 
into  the  past  out  of  which  he  came,  he  does 
so  with  the  hope  that  an  insight  will  be  gained 
to  aid  his  awareness  of  what  may  lie  ahead. 
Conversely  his  concern  for  what  lies  ahead 
sharpens  his  insight  into  the  twilight  out  of 
which  he  has  emerged. 

As  a  result  of  Darwin  it  suddenly  became 
apparent  that  “Progress  in  history  and  progress 
in  the  natural  world  were  different  facets  of 
the  same  process. ”•"*  The  idea  of  progress  totlay 
is  no  longer  as  fashionable  as  it  was  when 
J.  B.  Bury  in  1920  called  progress  “the  ani¬ 
mating  and ’controlling  idea  of  western  civili¬ 
zation.”  Other  theories  of  history  like  Spengler 
and  Toynbee  which  adhere  more  to  the  idea 
of  history  obeying  certain  fixed  laws,  follow¬ 
ing  cycles,  or  repeating  itself  from  progress 
to  decline,  became  more  the  fashion.  How¬ 
ever  the  idea  of  history  as  a  process,  as  a  con¬ 
tinuing,  non-repetitive  process,  is  by  no  means 
dead.  It  has  been  greatly  enlarged  since  the  19th 
century,  and  to  discard  progress  completely,  as 
the  fashions  may  dictate,  is  not  possible  without 
discarding  ideas  of  development  or  evolution 
as  well.  Without  the  idea  of  progress— meaning 
a  conscious  moving  on  towards  something 


STRUCTURIST  ART  -  ITS  ORIGINS 


Eli  Bornstein 


INTRODUCTION 


In  1859  Charles  Darwin  published  his  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Species.  Almost  a  century  later,  in  1948, 
Charles  Biederman  publishetl  a  book  entitled 
Art  as  the  Evolution  of  Visual  Knowledge.  Dar¬ 
win’s  theory  even  100  years  after  its  appearance 
is  still  far  from  popularly  accepted.  Recently 
Dr.  Herman  J.  Muller  in  an  article  entitled 
One  Hundred  Years  Without  Darwinism^  point¬ 
ed  out  how  even  after  four  generations  Darwin’s 
great  scientific  discovery  is  still  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  here  in  America.  Dr.  Muller  found  that 
in  most  high  school  biology  text  books  the 
word  “evolution”  is  not  even  used  and  that 
less  than  half  the  high  school  teachers  of  bio¬ 
logy  teach  evolution.  This  is  shocking  and 
unbelievable  yet  evidently  true.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  go  into  the  reasons  for  the  re¬ 
sistance  to  Darwinism  here  but  to  merely  point 
out  the  tremendous  lag  in  acceptance  of  evo¬ 
lution  on  the  biological  level.  A  similar  situ¬ 
ation  could  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  the 
profound  discoveries  of  Sigmund  Freud  made 
more  than  60  years  ago  in  the  realm  of  psy¬ 
chiatry.  It  seems  in  fact  that  many  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  and  additions  to  our  fron¬ 
tiers  of  knowledge  have  dealt  corresponding 
blows  to  our  vanity  and  to  some  of  our  most 
dearly  held  illusions.  Recovery  and  acceptance 
has  thus  always  seemed  to  be  painful  and  slow. 
Biederman’s  book  boldly  set  forth  the  idea  of 
evolution  in  art  12  years  ago.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  this  idea  in  art  would  encounter 
no  less  similar  resistance  and  attitudes  of  dis¬ 
comfort  and  annoyance  than  that  of  evolution 
in  biology.  Art,  the  stronghold  of  man’s  most 
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worthy  of  faith  and  endeavor— there  is  no  his¬ 
tory'.  “The  unhislorical  peoples  are  those  who 
have  no  aspirations,  those  who  do  not  look 
backwards  because  they  do  not  look  forwards. 
Faith  in  the  future  is  a  condition  of  meaning¬ 
ful  interest  in  the  past  .  .  “  (Without)  con¬ 

sciousness  of  the  future,  no  history.”®  Objections 
raised  to  this  outlook  are  embodied  in  the  view 
that  history  is  just  chance  occurrence  resulting 
from  blind  forces,  without  pattern,  and  that  we 
only  project  our  pattern  on  to  it  as  we  like. 
Faith  means  commitment,  and  that  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  step.  Have  we  not  all  too  often  witnessed 
the  most  suspect  judgment  of  all  as  the  one 
which  makes  the  loudest  professions  of  non¬ 
commitment  or  impartiality,  and  that  those 
who  claim  to  be  bound  by  no  theories  fill  the 
vacuum  with  their  own  prejudices?  Haven’t 
the  new  insights  that  psychology  and  psychiatry 
have  given  us  revealed  that  the  most  objective, 
the  most  free  or  impartial  view  is  the  one  that  is 
most  consciously  aware  of  all  its  subjectivity, 
its  attachments,  and  its  partiality,  and  which  is 
most  careful  to  check  its  subjective  interpre¬ 
tations  against  that  of  others? 

What  has  all  this— history  and  evolution— 
to  do  with  Structurist  art?  What  has  been  said 
here  as  introductory  is  vital  to  an  understanding 
of  the  foundations  and  origins  of  Structurist 
art.  In  other  words,  its  particular  orientation 
and  attitude  toward  history,  evolution  and 
progress  are  a  necessary  background  against 
which  we  can  see  its  true  character.  This  art 
rests  upon  a  conscious  relationship  to  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future.  Biederman’s  evolu¬ 
tion  theory  served  to  turn  a  searching  beam  of 
light  upon  art  history,  the  directions  of  the 
past  and  present,  with  a  serious  concern  as  to 
where  it  was  going.  This  has  meant  the  glaring 
intrusion  of  illuminating  current  issues  and 
fashions  which  have  influenced  and  dominated 


the  present.  The  penetrating  light  has  revealed 
an  order  or  process  through  w'hich  man’s  art 
has  evolved  as  visual  knowledge  of  his  objective 
world  of  nature,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  his 
visual  mediums  of  creation.  Biederman,  as  a 
major  pioneer  of  Structurist  art,  pointed  to  a 
new  direction  of  continuation  in  art.  His  own 
work,  as  we  shall  see,  presents  a  positive  advance 
along  this  new  course. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  brief  survey  of  the 
origins  of  Structurist  art,  it  may  serve  us  well 
to  clear  the  air  of  any  possible  misunderstanding 
on  another  jjoint.  We  have  already  indicated 
clearly  its  fundamental  commitment  to  the  idea 
of  evolution.  Next  we  must  acknowledge  that 
there  are  different  levels  of  visual  art.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  imperative  to  distinguish  between 
them.  These  levels  represent  differences  of  focus 
of  attention,  differences  of  interest  and  function. 
There  is  art  in  education;  art  as  occupational 
therapy  in  rehabilitation;  art  as  amateur  or 
leisure  interest;  art  as  professional  or  semi- 
professional  occupation  in  the  commercial  and 
applied  arts  and  crafts;  art  as  decoration;  art 
as  fashion,  or  commodity;  art  as  primitive  ex¬ 
pression;  art  as  creation;  etc.  These  levels  are 
not  necessarily  exclusive.  They  are  related,  yet 
we  must  distinguish  between  their  differences. 
There  are  numerous  art  activities  and  artists 
that  are  consciously  preoccupied  with  particular 
problems.  One  distinction  that  concerns  us  here, 
for  example,  is  the  particular  interest  in  art 
only  as  self-expression— the  expression  of  self 
as  the  primary  end.  This  interest  is  not  con¬ 
sciously  concerned  with  the  history,  progress  or 
evolution  of  art.  All  levels  of  art,  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  context,  can  have  value  or  not,  be  sincere 
or  not,  and  meaningful  or  not.  A  concern  with 
one  kind  of  art  need  not  necessarily  deprecate 
other  kinds.  However,  each  level  op)erates  within 
the  limitations  or  possibilities  of  its  own  par- 
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tidilar  concern.  The  kind  of  art  that  concerns 
us  here  is  that  level  of  art  creation  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  man’s  visual  knowledge  and  the 
further  development  of  his  art,  and  is  conscious¬ 
ly  concerned  with  the  problems  of  its  growth. 

ORIGINS  OF  STRUCTURIST  ART: 

Let  us  now  Icxik  briefly  at  the  genealogy 
of  Structurist  art  to  sec  from  where  it  springs 
and  pause  to  consider  its  progenitors.  ^Vhcn 
the  magnificent  pageant  of  man’s  art  of  the 
j)ast  passes  before  our  eyes,  obvious  changes 
and  differences  are  discernible  as  having  oc¬ 
curred.  These  changes  are  not  seen  as  accidental 
or  arbitrary  but  are  seen  as  being  determined. 
Determined  that  is  by  what  preceded  it  and  by 
its  orientations  to  its  own  ])ast,  present  and 
future.  If  we  specifically  look,  for  example,  at 
the  development  of  painting,  the  Renaissance 
from  Masaccio  to  Leonardo  to  Giorgione,  we 
see  significant  changes  in  the  painter’s  use  of 
value  to  create  the  illusion  of  volume,  mcxlcl- 
ling,  light  and  dark.  We  perceive  the  emergence 
of  perspective  and  a  conscious  attempt  to  re¬ 
produce  the  retinal  image  of  the  eye  upon  the 
two-dimensional  picture  plane.  In  other  words, 
the  Renaissance  artist  attempted  to  create  the 
illusion  of  the  actual  three-dimensional  world 
of  space,  light,  and  objects  on  his  canvas.  Un¬ 
questionably  this  was  one  of  the  most  important 
re-births  of  art,  if  not  the  most  significant  re¬ 
volution  in  art  that  occurred  since  antiquity. 
The  develojjment  of  painting  continues  along 
its  course.  The  pageant  moves  from  the  last 
great  achievements  of  Realism  in  the  19th 
century'  with  Courbet  to  another  tremendous 
change.  With  the  invention  of  photography 
after  Courbet,  the  final  curtain  was  rung  dowm 
on  the  powerful  drama  of  Realism.  W’e  are 
next  confronted  with  a  glorious  burst  of  light 


and  color  by  the  Impressionists.  W’e  can  per¬ 
ceive  what  has  slowly  moved  and  built  up  to 
this  next  gigantic  revolution  in  art.  The  changes 
noted  are  first  the  further  emergence  of  an 
awareness  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  painting 
medium  itself— its  two-dimensionality  or  linear 
surface.  Next  we  note  the  abandonment  of  the 
use  of  value  to  create  the  illusion  of  light  and 
form  and  space.  This  is  left  to  the  more  perfect 
recorder  of  light,  the  camera  and  the  new 
camera-artist.  Instead  we  see  the  use  of  color  to 
create  light.  From  the  structure  of  the  retinal 
image  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  structure  of 
the  color  image  or  light  itself.  Monet  stands 
out  here  as  the  great  innovator.  In  our  analysis 
so  far  we  must  note  the  emphasis  upon  those 
artists  that  were  concerned  with  their  objective 
visual  world— the  visual  world  of  nature  as  their 
primary  concern  as  opposed  to  fantasy,  etc.  As 
we  shall  show  presently,  this  is  the  lineage 
which  interests  us,  but  another  distinct  lineage 
also  is  about  to  make  its  appearance. 

A  great  split,  a  pronounced  schism,  a  bi¬ 
furcation  of  our  ancestral  tree  next  appears. 
This  split  that  occurs  after  Impressionism  can 
be  characterized  as  the  continued  pursuit  of 
visual  knowledge  of  nature  and  art  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  more  and  more  the 
pursuit  of  subjective  interests  in  individual 
feeling  or  expression.  Perhaps  another  way  of 
describing  this  fundamental  division  that  has 
affected  all  art  since  Monet  is  this.  One  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  Art  and  Nature  as  something 
greater  than  individual  man  himself,  the  other 
places  individual  Man,  his  own  ego  and  un¬ 
conscious  self  as  being  of  greater  importance. 
This  sharp  contrast  of  focus  betw’een  the  two 
branches  increases  as  we  move  toward  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  as  they  grow  apart  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  For  the  sake  of  distinction  let  us  label 
the  one  direction  STRUCTURIST,  and  the 
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of  nature  anti  art.  Also  it  is  vitally  tonccrnttl 
with  the  future  of  Man  anti  Swiety. 

The  Expressionist  view  accejjts  man  as  its 
center  t)f  concern— the  psychological,  the  un¬ 
conscious,  the  irratit)nal,  the  sensutrus,  subjec¬ 
tive,  internal  man.  Art  is  used  freely  as  a 
metlium— divorced  of  conscitrus  ties  to  tibjective 
visual  nature  t)r  history— to  express  this  con¬ 
scious  pursuit  of  self-contemplation.  This  at¬ 
titude  is  exemplified  presently  in  many  ways 
in  the  Beatnik,  artist,  and  the  current  “Yen 
for  Zen.”'’’  This  attitude  is  anti-  or  non-historical 
in  outlook  and  implies  in  many  ways  a  total 
disengagement  from  the  temporal  prenesses  of 
historical  as  well  as  swial  life.  It  d(x;s  not  wish 
to  be  entangled  in  dealing  with  relatives,  the 
relatives  of  history,  of  scKiety,  etc.  It  is  indeed 
an  attitude  of  dis-affiliation.  The  contrast  I  have 
tlrawn  here  is  not  meant  as  black  anti  white— 
as  either/or— for  in  reality  the  Structurist  is 
certainly  concerned  with  the  inner  man,  with 
the  creative  process  and  intuition.  The  Ex¬ 
pressionist  on  the  other  hainl  is  certainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  particular  aspects  of  visual  know¬ 
ledge.  The  contexts  of  their  interests  however 
fire  different.  This  sharp  contrast  is  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  see  clearly  their  basic  differences 
in  emphasis,  anti  for  an  understanding  of  their 
relatively  opposing  directions. 

This  conflict  of  directions,  this  dilemma 
of  opposing  courses,  involves  many  relative 
problems.  The  resolution  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  one.  ^Ve  cannot  exjxjct  Madison  .\venue 
or  the  popular  mass-maga/ines  to  give  us  any 
clues  to  the  dilemmas  facing  art  or  society 
ttxlay.  Neither  can  we  Itxrk  to  the  “organiz¬ 
ation  man”  or  the  “status  seekers”  in  art  for 
the  answers.  They  are  not  engaged  in  a  search 
for  real  art  values.  Rather  they  reflect  the 
current  dilemmas  and  even  feed  upon  them. 
We  can  only  continue  our  search,  through  free 


other  EXPRESSIONIST,  and  trace  their  con¬ 
trasting  movements  briefly  from  Impressionism. 

The  Structurist  line  moves  from  Monet  to 
Cezanne  who  makes  the  next  great  step  from 
the  broken  or  divisionist  color  image  of  Im¬ 
pressionism  to  a  further  quest  for  structure  and 
to  broken  planes  and  finally,  in  his  last  decade, 
to  the  two-dimensional  color-planes  or  what  can 
be  called  the  birth  of  Cubism.  Cezanne  emerges 
here  as  the  towering  patriarch  of  all  that  follows 
along  this  line.  From  him  there  follows  Cubism, 
the  French  varieties  and  Mondrian’s.  This  direc¬ 
tion  continues  with  the  Neo-plasticism  of  De 
Stijl,  Suprematism  of  Malevich,  and  Russian 
Constructivism  until  our  own  present  time  with 
what  is  called  Structurist  art  itself. 

Now  along  the  Expressionist  direction,  from 
Impressionism  apjx;ars  what  are  loosely  termed 
the  Post-Impressionists,  the  Linear-Impression¬ 
ists,  the  Symbolists  —  i.e.,  V’an  Gogh,  Lautrec, 
Gaugin  —  and  the  numerous  other  related  direc¬ 
tions  that  follow;  Fauvism,  Expressionism,  Dada¬ 
ism,  Surrealism,  Kandinsky  and  Non-objective 
art,  .Abstract  Expressionism,  Automatism  and 
.Action  painting  bring  us  to  our  present  time. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  there  w'ere  numer¬ 
ous  painters  who  were  partially  involved  in  both 
lines  of  development,  some  who  vacillated  be¬ 
tween  the  two  or  who  trietl  to  achieve  a  com¬ 
promise  or  mixture  of  both.  Nevertheless  the 
essential  genealogy— though  greatly  condensed 
here— and  its  progenitors  have  been  briefly  in¬ 
dicated.  Perhaps  more  needs  to  be  said  about 
the  basic  differences  between  the  two  lines  of 
development  and  their  resjx;ctive  frontiers  now 
visible. 

The  Structurist  view  accepts  man  as  capable 
of  expanding  his  visual  knowledge  of  nature 
and  art  ever  further.  In  its  view  art  is  not 
through  with  nature  which  is  infinitely  great, 
but  extends  man’s  vision  towards  a  new'  vision 
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MONDRIAN:  Compotifion  wifh  Red,  Blue  and  Yellow,  1935. 

iiujuiry,  lor  clear  analyses  of  the  conflict  ami 
endeavor  to  seek  out  all  the  real  insight— 
indepeiulent  of  current  fasliions— tliat  can  be 
foun  ' 

\Vc  will  return  again  to  this  fundamental 
ilichotomy  in  art.  Let  us  for  the  moment  return 
to  the  panorama  of  art  history.  \Vc  note  another 
important  ami  obvious  change  as  it  spreads 
before  us.  The  evolution  of  subject  matter  can 
not  pass  unnoticed.  The  change  from  religious 
subject  matter,  to  secular,  to  heroic,  and  ideal¬ 
ized,  to  intimate  realism,  to  a  haystack  bathed 
in  light,  to  apples  and  mountains  translated 
into  color  planes,  until  subject  matter  as  such 
is  shattered  and  falls  away  completely.  \Vith 
Mondrian  on  the  one  hand  and  Kandinsky  on 
the  other,  non-objective  or  abstract  art  itself 
emerges.  W’e  witness,  in  fact,  an  arrival  at  the 
threshold  of  what  Walter  Pater  described  as 
the  aspiration  of  all  art.  “All  art,”  he  said, 
“constantly  aspires  towards  the  condition  of 
music.’’’’  He  meant  the  abstraction  and  inven¬ 
tion  of  music  which  was  liberated  from  imita¬ 
tive  subject  matter  centuries  earlier.  With  this 
liberation  from  the  mimetic,  to  the  abstract,  to 
the  inventive  has  emerged  the  crucial  problems 
of  content,  meaning,  substance,  and  medium. 

Numerous  articles  are  now  appearing  which 
show  more  and  more  awareness  of  this  problem 
and  countless  complaints  are  sounded  at  various 
levels  about  this  prevailing  condition  of  ab¬ 
stract  art.  For  example,  a  recent  article  by 


Rudolf  .\rnheim  shows  serious  concern  over 
some  of  the  emptiness  of  the  “stunning  effects” 
of  much  of  the  art  that  is  being  produced  in 
prodigious  quantities  UKlay.’^  He  points  to  some 
of  the  “widespread  disorientation”  and  the  “ab¬ 
sence  of  criterion.”  He  bemoans  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  content  and  that  where  there  is  no 
content  there  can  be  no  meaningful  form. 

Indeed,  has  art  travelled  its  glorious  course 
from  the  earliest  cave  painting  to  end  in  a  cult 
of  |>ersonality,  in  a  prewcupation  with  the 
ugly,  and  as  a  precious  titillation  of  the  senses 
for  its  own  sake?  Is  art  no  longer  concerned 
with  beauty  or  with  nature? 

Many  other  voices  appear  Unlay  that  cry 
out  for  a  return  to  earlier  forms  or  subject 
matter.  .Mas,  is  this  really  possible?  In  the 
evolutionary  view  it  is  like  crying  out  for  a 
return  to  infancy  or  chiIdIuK)d.  It  is  like  the 
wish  to  return  to  the  distant  shores  we  have 
left  bchiiul  while  the  current  sweeps  us  on.  Is 
it  not  beyond  our  power  to  return  anti  yet  to 
continue  on  the  journey  begun  thousands  of 
generations  before  us? 

Perhaps  when  we  have  moved  as  far  as 
the  present  frontiers  of  Structurist  and  Expres¬ 
sionist  development,  the  questions  themselves 
may  change.  Let  us  proceetl  further  along  the 
Structurist  lineage.  The  three  direct  progenitors 
ol  this  line  that  stand  above  all  others  are 
Monet,  Cezanne,  and  Mondrian.  An  under- 
stamling  of  these  key  figures  is  imperative  to 
the  foundations  of  Structurist  art.  When  I  was 
a  student,  my  teachers  insisted  that  Monet  was 
a  second-rate  painter  and  not  very  important. 

I  coud  not  understand  or  accept  this  view, 
without  knowing  why,  for  this  judgment  belied 
what  even  my  inexperienced  eyes  saw.  It  is  only 
recently  that  Monet  has  been  recalled  from  the 
shadows  of  the  unfashionable  and  he  is  now 
revived  as  the  precursor  of  Abstract  Impression¬ 
ism.*'  This  same  kind  of  substantiation  or  at¬ 
tempt  at  securing  a  tradition  has  occurred  even 
more  often  with  Cezanne,  whose  significance 
has  been  heralded  for  numerous  highly  ques¬ 
tionable  reasons.  Of  Mondrian  the  same  can  be 
said.  One  of  the  important  contributions  made 
by  Biederman  was  to  clarify  and  show  the  real 
importance  and  significance  of  these  three  ar¬ 
tists.  Simply  enough,  and  yet  so  unique  today, 
much  of  this  was  accomplished  by  returning 
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JEAN  GORIN,  Compotition  in  Relief,  1 93S. 

t<»  all  the  writings  ami  direct  cjuotations  avail¬ 
able  that  were  made  by  these  artists  themselves. 
This  cut  a  swath  through  the  many  interpreters, 
critics,  and  false  prophets  that  surrounded  them. 
Much  literature  abounds  that  reveals  a  free  use 
and  analysis  of  these  artists  without  much  con¬ 
cern  for  accuracy  as  to  what  these  artists  them¬ 
selves  knew  and  said  they  were  doing.  Ce/anne 
and  .Mondrian  especially,  were  very  communi¬ 
cative  on  these  matters  and  left  much  material. 
Letters  on  the  New  Art,  1951,  and  more  recently 
The  Xeiv  Cezanne,  1958,  both  by  Biederman 
give  some  of  the  most  revealing  analyses  of 
these  three  artists  to  be  found. 

.Mondrian  is  now  seen  to  have  been  the 
only  artist  to  have  carried  Cubism  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  .Many  others  followed  it  part  of 
the  way  or  used  it  in  some  way,  but  all  others 
stopped  somewhere  short  of  further  continu¬ 
ation.  In  accomplishing  this  singular  advance 
he  also  brought  two-dimensional  painting,  along 
the  .Structurist  line  of  development,  to  an  end. 
Malevitch's  painting  White  on  White  (1918) 
was  another  emphatic  acknowledgement  of  this 
same  conclusion.  Rodchenko  is  said  to  have 
reached  a  similar  termination  with  his  painting 
Black  on  Black  (1918).  He  w’ent  one  step  further 


by  painting  one  canvas  all  red,  another  all 
blue  and  another  all  yellow  as  a  consummate 
finale.  Thus  the  painting  medium  was  carried 
to  its  ultimate  reality— the  two-dimensional  sur¬ 
face  itself— and  painting  arrived  at  a  conclusive 
enil.  Though  both  .Mondrian  and  Van  Doesburg 
intimated  its  portent,  neither  of  them  actually 
accepted  this  inevitable  end.  Mondrian,  after  his 
most  important  periml  of  1917  to  1919,  moved 
increasingly  in  the  direction  of  creating  an  ab¬ 
solute  itleal  beauty,  divorced  from  nature  and 
in  effect  ending  art  itself.  He  did  not  however 
succeed  in  either  denying  nature  or,  by  any 
means,  ending  art.  The  end  of  painting,  in  the 
Structurist  descent,  rather  gave  way  to  a  new 
progeny.  .As  we  shall  soon  see,  the  art  that  was 
born  out  of  .Mondrian  is  neither  painting  nor 
sculpture.  For  the  first  time  a  synthesis  of  both 
that  is  yet  neither.  It  uses  the  cpialities  of  both 
but  extends  them  further  in  a  new  unity.  It  uses 
actual  color-forms  or  planes  in  actual  space  and 
light.  It  is  the  end  of  illusionism  in  art  and  the 
beginning  of  an  actual,  palpable  three-dimen¬ 
sional  color-in-space  art  . 

The  development  of  sculpture,  though  not 
dealt  with  here,  can  be  briefly  accounted  for 
as  having  followed  behind  that  of  painting, 
being  directly  influenced  by  it,  from  the  Re¬ 
naissance  on.  The  last  significant  movement  in 
sculpture  (xxurred  in  Russia  around  1913  and 
was  called  Constructivism.  Gabo  and  Pevsner, 
its  leading  figures,  acknowledged  their  debt  to 
Cubism  in  developing  their  abstract  construc¬ 
tions  using  the  new  industrial  materials  like 
metals  and  plastics.  .Although  Constructivism 
itself  has  led  mostly  to  numerous  Expressionist 
directions  in  sculpture,  it  did  serve  to  offer  the 
key  to  the  young  Structurist  art.  This  key  was 
the  three-dimensional  building  methods.  Thus 
the  new  Structurist  art  appeared  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  painting  into  the  three-dimensional 
space  of  sculpture.  One  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
in  this  direction  was  Jean  Gorin  of  France.  As 
a  young  contemjxrrary  and  acquaintance  of 
Mondrian  and  others  of  the  De  Stijl  group,  as 
well  as  the  Pevsner  brothers,  he  began  to  con¬ 
struct  Neo-plastic  compositions  in  relief.  His 
earliest  reliefs  began  around  1926.  These  early 
works  reflect  the  direct  influence  of  Neo-plastic- 
ism  and  Constructivism.  The  second  pioneer 
was  Charles  Biederman  of  the  U.S.A.,  whose 


(onstriKtions  beg;in  twcnly-tlircc  )cars  ago, 
in  11>S7.  Bicdcrman  has  tarried  ihc  dcvclop- 
incnl  <»l  this  work  far  frcyoiul  any  tics  to  either 
Neo-plastieisin  or  (a)nstriu  tivism  ami  his  work 
has  emerged  unitjuely  as  a  new  and  positive 
direction  in  art.  I'liere  are  now  a  number  of 
voimg  artists  in  the  (]anaila,  Kngland,  and 

Europe  that  are  seriously  engaged  in  Striicturist 
art.  rhey  regaril  it  as  a  vital  anil  meaningful 
(ontinuation  of  art  and  yet  as  a  new  medium 
in  its  infamy  with  unfoieseeable  possibilities 
for  further  development.  Their  outlook,  as  a 
new  beginning  out  of  a  great  heritage,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  aspirations  for  a  new  and 
better  sikiety. 

What  about  Nature?  How  is  Strueturist  art 
related  to  Nature?  It  is  not  mimetic  or  repre¬ 
sentational  of  objects  in  nature.  Neither  does 
it  use  nature  as  direct  symbolism,  allegory,  or 
metaphor.  It  is  not  directly  concerned  with 
mathematics  or  intellectual  gymnastics.  ^Vhere. 
then,  does  its  life,  its  vitality  lie?  Its  relation¬ 
ship  is  to  the  structural  process  of  nature. 
Nature  as  the  fullest  and  richest  of  all  sources 
of  actual  color-structure  in  space  and  light  is 
indeed  used,  but  not  to  reproduce  or  abstract 
from  its  visual  image  as  in  the  past.  What  is 
abstracted  from  is  Nature’s  building-|)r(Kess,  its 
growth-priKess,  its  forming-process,  or,  in  other 
words,  its  process  of  creation.  It  is  involved  in 
the  visual  “how”  of  nature,  not  the  visual 
“what".  This  is  indeed  a  new  orientation  to 
Nature,  and  conse(|uentIy  a  new  way  of  looking 
at  the  art  that  springs  from  it  as  well.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  what  Ce/anne  saiil:  ".Vrt  as  a 
harmony  parallel  to  nature.”"’  Louis  Sullivan 
put  it  in  a  similar  way  “  .  .  .  we,  in  our  art,  are 
to  follow  Nature’s  priKcsses,  Nature’s  rhythms, 
because  those  processes,  those  rhythms,  are  vital, 
organic,  coherent,  logical  .  .  .  (and  thus)  give  to 
our  art  a  power,  a  vital,  a  creative  beauty,  that 
shall  make  with  Nature  a  harmony  and  not 
a  dischord.”"  The  structural  correspondence 
sought  in  Strueturist  art  to  Nature’s  creative 
priKess,  however,  must  take  place  at  the  par¬ 
ticular  stage  of  development  of  the  art  itself. 
1  his  new  art  still  works  in  a  limited  three- 
dimensionality  with  a  limited  means  in  order 
to  approach  and  comprehend  the  infinite  com- 
jjlexities  of  full  three-dimensional  Nature.  Let 
us  take  for  example  a  tree  or  flower.  Here  no 
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MONDRIAN:  Composilfon  No.  3  with  Color  Planes,  1917,  The  Hague:  Municipal  Museum. 


Struiturist  relief  actually  imitates  the  actual 
structure  of  these  but  rather  translates  and 
abstracts  from  their  complex  structural  order 
into  the  very  limited,  primitive  means  of  the 
relief.  Only  by  a  gradual  priKess  of  development 
can  understanding  and  control  be  accomplished 
and  further  progress  towards  the  complexities 
of  Nature  be  achieved. 

I'here  is  yet  another  point  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion.  .Strueturist  art  has  learneil  anti  grown  out 
ol  the  past  art,  but  it  has  also  learned  from  the 
advances  of  knowleilge  in  other  fields  as  well- 
such  as  science  and  philosophy.  That  this  is  an 
age  of  science  has  now  become  a  commonplace 
statement  —  especially  since  the  launching  of 
Sputnik!  For  all  that,  it  is  none  the  less  true. 

useful  method  of  approach  to  the  beginning 
of  a  new  biuly  of  knowledge  where  much  re¬ 
mains  uncharteil  by  human  experience,  has 


ELI  BORNSTEIN;  Strueturist  Relief,  in  white  and  yellow.  No.  3.  1  957. 
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ELI  BORNSTEIN;  Siructurist  Relief  in  while.  No.  5.  ASPASIA  VOULIS,  Slrucfuritl  Relief  in  ASPASIA  VOULIS:  Slrucluritl  Relief  in  white, 
1957.  while,  1952.  1952. 


proven  to  be  the  empirical  or  pragmatic  ap¬ 
proach.  John  Dewey  believed  that  the  “method 
of  scientific  inquiry’  can  be  applied  to  all  aspects 
of  human  experience  .  .  .  (and)  that  there  is 
nothing  necessarily  outside  its  domain.”’-  He 
held  that  scientific  method  as  a  process  of  in¬ 
quiry  can  be  a  hand-maiden  to  art  experience 
and  creativity  though,  of  course,  only  instru¬ 
mental  and  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  scientific 
method  since  Galileo  has  made  an  increasing 
number  of  inroads  into  many  areas  which  have 
held  out  in  vain  as  forbidden  territory.  .As  a 
pursuit  of  knowledge— in  this  case  creative  visual 
knowledge— the  scientific  method  is  a  meaning¬ 
ful  tool  involving  observation,  hypothesis  or 
theory,  deduction,  and  verification  or  correction 
leading  to  further  observation,  theory,  etc.  “Cre¬ 
ativity  neither  exists  nor  functions  in  an  intel¬ 
lectual  vacuum:  it  is  contextual;  it  feeds  upon 
product,  it  nourishes  process,  and  it  is  ulti¬ 


mately  dependent  upon  having  ends-in-view.”'-’ 
^\'e  have  not  dwelt  very  much  here  upon 
the  Expressionist  line  of  development  in  art 
after  Impressionism.  Its  present  position  is  now 
without  question  the  fashion.  Frcnn  Kandinsky 
we  noted  the  beginnings  of  .Abstract  Expression¬ 
ism  or  non-objective  painting.  This  line  of  de¬ 
velopment  has  by  no  means  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  two-dimensional  painting  has  ter¬ 
minated.  The  Expressionist  line  emphatically 
proclaims  that  it  is  continuable.  .A  recent  pub¬ 
lication  as  spokesman  for  the  position  of  .Ab¬ 
stract  Expressionism  asserts  itself  in  its  very 
title  /T  IS.  The  Structurist  responds  with  IS  IT? 
.And  is  seriously  inclined  to  think  that  it  isn’t, 
even  along  the  Exj>ressionist  line.  How  do  we 
know  for  certain  that  the  present  Expressionists’ 
concern  with  the  unconscious  self,  and  the 
subjective  individual  creative  act  may  not  con¬ 
tribute  knowledge  of  some  kind  for  reasons 


ELI  BORNSTEIN;  SiructuritC  Relief  Nofure  Phofogroph;  E.  Bomstein.  ASPASIA  VOULIS:  Sfructurisf  Relief  in  while,  red, 
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outside  «)1  jjainting  or  art  itself?  This  we  do 
not  know.  The  future  alone  will  reveal  its  true 
value  and  deterniinc  its  survival.  For  we  do 
know  that  whatever  the  approach,  it  cannot 
escape  hist(»ry!  .Survival  will  depend  on  de¬ 
velopment  and  pushing  forwaril  the  frontiers 
of  knowledge  tf)ward  new  vistas.  The  Exj)res- 
sionist  line  need  m)t  necessarily  be  dead  in 
order  to  substantiate  the  validity  of  the  Struc- 
turist  line.  Structurist  art  stands  on  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  its  own  values  and  will  only  survive  as 
such.  It  does  not  need  the  default  of  other 
values  to  make  its  own  significant.  However, 
objettions  arise  when  there  is  a  confusion  of 
values,  of  levels,  ami  when  one  line  develops 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  through  artificially 
created  fashions  which  mislead  and  distort  the 
real  issues.  Conflicts  arise  when  there  is  a  tragic 
failure  to  make  distinctions. 

This  all  too  brief  glimpse  into  the  majestic 
prmession  of  art  from  .Massacio  to  .Mondrian 
has  led  us  along  the  .Structurist  line  to  Structur¬ 


ist  art  itself.  We  have  observed  the  growth  from 
the  limited  use  of  line  and  color  to  create  form- 
illusion,  space-illusion  and  light-illusion,  to  the 
full  use  of  color  as  light.  Then  we  saw  the 
emergence  of  the  color  plane  of  Ce/anne  carrietl 
to  its  two-ilimensonal  conclusion  by  Mondrian. 
Finally,  the  new  synthesis  of  the  color  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  the  actual  form  and  space  of  sculpture 
come  forth  in  the  new  medium  of  the  Structurist 
relief,  where  the  color-form  creations  appear  in 
light,  parallel  with  the  harmony  of  Nature’s 
own  creations,  and  where  the  glow  of  color  in 
actual  space  and  light  is  a  unique  quality 
similar  to  that  in  nature  but  which  can  not  be 
painted  with  pigment  on  a  canvas. 

CicK'the  wrote  an  essay  on  Nature  that 
s|K‘aks  well  for  us  here.  I  tliscovcred  it  in  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Sigmund  Freuil,  who  was  greatly 
influencetl  by  it  when  he  hcaril  it  as  a  young 
man.  What  (icK'the  says  might  have  been  said 
by  Leonarilo,  Beethoven,  .Monet,  Ce/anne,  or 
Louis  Sullivan. 


FOOTNOTES 


It  also  expresses  the  commitment  of  the 
ment  of  the  Structurist. 

“Nature!  We  are  surroundetl  by  her, 
embraced  by  her,  impossible  to  release  our¬ 
selves  from  her  .  .  .  She  creates  ever  new 
forms;  what  exists  has  never  existed  before; 
what  has  existed  returns  not  again— every¬ 
thing  is  new  and  yet  always  old  .  .  .  One 
obeys  her  laws  even  if  one  resists  them;  one 
works  with  her  even  if  one  wants  to  work 
against  her  .  .  .  She  is  everything  .  .  .  She  is 
harsh  and  gentle,  lovely  and  fearful,  weak 
and  all-powerful.  All  is  forever  present  in 
her  .  .  .  She  has  set  me  within.  She  will  also 
lead  me  without.  1  commit  myself  to  her.”*^ 

quiet  epilogue,  a  whisper  that  wants 
saying.  This  commitment  to  Nature  is  as  well 
a  commitment  to  Man  in  Nature  and  to  the 
whole  human  enterprise. 

Saskatoon,  February,  1960 
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THE  REAL  AND  THE  MYSTIC  IN 
ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Charles  Biederman 


Picl  Moiulrian  is  tlic  great  paiiiler  siiuc 
Paul  Cevanne.  Recently  his  fame  became  worUl- 
wide.  Vet  a  most  unusual  asjiect  of  this  artist’s 
views  has  been  ignoretl  by  the  many  who  ack¬ 
nowledge  him.  In  his  final  and  Neoplastic  j)e- 
riod  he  claimed  that  the  “evolution"  of  art  had 
already  ended,  and  that  art  as  we  know  it  was 
approaching  an  “abyss,"  after  which  it  will 
disappear.  To  say  the  least,  this  entails  as  drastic 
an  outcome  for  art  as  one  could  imagine.  Yet  not 
one  of  his  now  numerous  admirers  has  voiced 
the  slightest  alarm  or  even  expressed  surprise. 
Not  one  has  apparently  found  it  necessary  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  basis  u|)on  wliidi  this  very  serious 
contention  rests.  Kither  his  admirers  have  re¬ 
signed  themselves  to  the  demise  of  their  art  or 
else  have  not  taken  this  notion  seriously.  The 
latter  is  probably  the  general  attitude,  since  not 
a  single  artist  or  writer  has  publicly  joined  Mon¬ 
drian  in  his  prediction.  This  attitude  is  an 
extremely  serious  error.  Neojjlastic  art  is  indeed 
oriented  to  achieving  the  end  of  art  as  we  know 
it.  as  .Mondrian  reiterated  often  enough,  but 
which  has  been  ignored.  Since  I  have  demon¬ 
strated  elsewhere,’  by  structural  examination  of 
the  art,  that  the  Neojilastic  prediction  of  an 
“abyss"  is  correct,  here  the  primary  concern  will 
be  with  the  theoretical  foundation  on  which 
Neoplasticism  rests  this  and  other  of  its  conten¬ 
tions.  The  reason  for  concentrating  on  this  form 
of  art  rather  than  on  any  of  the  others  that  pre¬ 
vail  is  that  it  brings  into  the  light  of  analysis 
neglected  problems  that  face  all  art  today. 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  obscure  Mon¬ 
drian’s  achievements  than  his  own  writings. 
There  are  two  reasons.  First,  his  great  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  development  of  the  new  direction 
took  jjlace  in  the  period  ending  1917,  which 
work  the  artist  was  to  reject  in  preference  for 
the  Neoplasticism  that  followed.-  Second,  the 
problem  of  certain  obscurities  in  Mondrian’s 
logic  exists  partly  because  his  most  basic  assump¬ 
tions  only  ajspear  clearly  in  early  writings.  The 


writing  he  did  during  the  last  two  decades  of  his 
life  is  largely  a  continuous  elaboration  of  con¬ 
clusions  stated  in  his  earlier  formulations. 
Terms  change,  expressions  become  more  in¬ 
volved,  but  his  general  position  remained  as  at 
the  beginning.  If  his  art  seemed  to  change,  it  is 
only  the  result  of  his  effort  to  bring  it  into  cor¬ 
respondence  with  his  theories,  which  remained 
basically  unchanged.  Certain  fundamentals  of 
his  theory,  however,  he  was  never  to  elucidate. 
The  character  of  his  beliefs  absolved  him  of  the 
necessity.  Nevertheless,  these  beliefs  will  have 
to  be  understood.  Moreover,  pivotal  terms  like 
nature,  art,  reality,  were  used  in  ways  that  led 
to  glaring  contradictions. 

Part  I 

■\Vhat  were  the  general  arguments  Afon- 
di  ian  emj)lovetl  to  attain  his  '  iew  ol  reality? 
The  nature  we  exjjerieiue  with  otir  eyes  is 
“twisted:"-’  in  later  writings  he  used  the  term 
“capricious.”  Nature,  he  noted,  is  forever  chang¬ 
ing  and  so  forever  in  a  state  of  dise(|uilibrium. 
This  “indetermination”  of  nature  leads  to  the 
“tragic"  (piality  which  also  characterizes  all  art 
derived  from  this  “optical”  nature.  This  aspect 
of  nature,  therefore,  ])rovitles  an  erroneous  real¬ 
ity  for  art,  being  but  a  “veil”  shielding  from 
our  awareness  a  more  profound  “universal” 
reality.  It  is  necessary  to  look  “through”  optical 
nature.’  Then  “nature  vision,”  which  gives  the 
“natural  reality,"  gives  way  to  “abstract  reality,” 
which  gives  the  “abstract  image. "•■’  “Capricious” 
nature  is  then  replaced  by  a  jx'ifect,  determinate 
reality.  The  ever-changing  imperfections  of  the 
natural  are  replaced  by  the  unchanging  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  absolute.  The  passage  of  time  is  with¬ 
out  effect  upt)n  this  universal  reality.”  The 
“true”  reality  of  “nature”  is  timeless.  .Mondrian 
thus  established  two  different  aspects  of  nature. 
There  is  the  imperfect  visible  reality  contrasted 
to  the  perfect  inr>isible  super-reality.  One  is 
“capricious,”  “indeterminate,”  a  merely  “cor- 
jtoreal”  relation  of  form.  In  the  other,  forms  are 
“dissolved”  leaving  “rhythm  .  .  .  alone. There 
is  now  a  “pure  plastic  vision”  which  leads  to 
“pure  abstract  relations,”^  a  timeless,  universal, 
absolute  reality.  The  “twisted”  form  relations 
of  the  “natural”  are  replaced  by  pure  relations 
alone.  We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  “true,”  the 
super-reality  which  the  imperfect  forms  and 
colors  of  visible  nature  “veil”  from  our  aware- 


ness.”  ^Vt‘  “break  eoinpletely,"  .Mondrian  Hally 
dedares,  with  “optical  vision.”^” 

k'or  confirmation  of  his  view  of  art,  ^^on- 
drian  appealed  to  the  example  of  modern 
science.  Repeatedly  he  states  that  the  new'  “ob¬ 
jectivity”  of  art,  as  opposed  to  the  “subjectivity” 
of  figurative  or  natural  vision,  is  similar  to  that 
practised  in  science.”  Both  fields,  he  says,  seek 
an  “abstract”  reality.’-  The  reality  which  art 
seeks  is  that  which  science  has  “already  at- 
tained."’-'’  Does  not  science  see  “through”  the 
natural  vision?  Does  not  the  scientist,  particu¬ 
larly  the  physicist,  reject  the  optical  vision  of 
nature  as  a  mere  illusion  which  shields  the  true 
reality  from  us?  Does  not  science  overwhelming¬ 
ly  demonstrate  that  the  atomic  view'  is  the  real¬ 
ity,  a  super-reality?  Does  not  science  also  estab¬ 
lish  tw'o  view's  of  nature,  one  of  illusion  and 
one  of  reality?  Does  not  this  reality  go  beyond 
form  to  deal  with  relations,  atomic  relations,  as 
the  supreme  structure  of  nature?  Is  not  a  false, 
visible  reality  replaced  by  a  true,  invisible  real¬ 
ity?  In  short,  does  not  science  produce  an  ab¬ 
stract  reality,  the  optical  replaced  by  the  ab¬ 
stract,  form  relations  by  pure  relations?  Science 
does  indeed  seem  to  confirm  Mondriaan’s  Neo¬ 
plastic  view'  of  reality. 

During  the  first  tw'o  decades  of  our  century, 
the  last  years  of  which  saw'  the  Neoplastic  theory 
formed,  there  occurred  the  tremendous  discov¬ 
eries  of  science  into  the  intimate  structure  of 
nature.  No  less  than  empirical  proof  seemed  to 
reveal  that  optical  appearances  w'ere  but  a 
“veil,”  beneath  which  resided  the  true  reality 
of  nature.  Science  conveyed  this  know'ledge  to 
us  with  instrumental  means,  the  senses  alone 
being  wholly  inadequate  to  discern  the  new' 
reality.  .\11  this  stood  the  test  of  verification, 
since  the  scientific  method  is  open  to  instru¬ 
mental  sensory  inspection  by  anyone.  Verifica¬ 
tion  of  Mondrian's  reality  assertions,  how'ever, 
is  impossible.  They  are  personal  beliefs,  bereft 
of  sensory  verification  open  to  anyone.  This 
implies  some  critical  decisions.  Either  w'e  must 
regard  as  arbitrary  any  reality  view  not  sup- 
jMtrted  by  empirical  (sensory-)  confirmation,  and 
Mondrian  denies  the  only  such  confirmation 
open  to  art— the  optical  reality— or  else  W'e  must 
deny  the  necessity  for  such  references  altogether. 
If  this  latter  view'  prevails,  the  consequences  are 
disastrous.  Nothing  will  prevent  anyone  from 


claiming  any  notion  of  reality  he  pleases,  and 
maintaining  that  it  too  is  veiled  by  sensory  na¬ 
ture.  In  this  situation,  since  the  artist  is  without 
empirical  or  sensory  confirmation,  without  the 
extra-neural  instruments  of  the  scientist  to  go 
beyond  the  sensory  sensation,  ul!  reliable  means 
for  establishing  reality  criteria  cease  to  exist.  It 
then  becomes  impossible  for  any  artist  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  validity  of  any  other  artist’s  reality 
view',  including  his  own.  .Art  has  become  intro¬ 
verted.  (.Art  has  become  an  “inwardness,”  w'rote 
.Mondrian,  an  “inieriori/ation”)’ '  The  artist  is 
free  to  conjure  whatever  reality  he  pleases,  seem¬ 
ingly  beyond  the  reach  of  inquiry  by  all  others. 
This  is  precisely  the  condition  of  art  throughout 
our  century. 

If  Mondrian  appealed  to  science  for  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  Neoplastic  reality,  in  actuality 
he  led  art  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction- 
arbitrary  determination  of  nature’s  reality.  This 
artist,  it  is  neces.sary  to  note,  matured  under  the 
severe  canalization  of  Calvinist  dogma  w'ith  its 
universalism.  Later,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
he  w'as  to  look  to  Oriental  and  other  forms  of 
mystic  beliefs.  All  these  searches  for  absolutes 
are  of  a  piece  with  Neoplasticism.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  our  understanding  is  furthered  by 
aw'areness  of  the  repercussions  that  follow'ed  the 
great  scientific  discoveries  early  in  our  century. 
If  science  w'as  producing  spectacular  glimpses 
into  the  intimate  structure  of  nature,  consider¬ 
able  confusion  arose  as  a  result.  Both  in  and  out 
of  science  there  w'ere  those  who  w'ere  discovering 
idealism,  universalism,  spiritualism,  religionism, 
all  said  to  be  confirmed  by  the  new  scientific 
discoveries  of  nature  structure.’-''  Such  interpre¬ 
tations  left  a  deep  mark  on  both  science  and  art. 
.Artists  W'ere  embracing  mysticism,  religion,  oc¬ 
cultism,  magic,  and  many  in  science  itself  were 
adopting  similar  attitudes.  It  w'as  then  not  dif¬ 
ficult  for  Mondrian  to  regard  much  “scientific” 
talk  as  substantiation  of  his  ow'n  view's,  even  to 
the  extent  of  asserting  that  science  confirmed 
“theosophical  doctrine.”’”  Art  “discloses,”  he 
concluded,  w'hat  science  had  already  discovered, 
that  the  senses  “veil”  the  true  reality;’^  art  is 
like  science.’” 

One  has  to  note,  then,  that  there  is  not 
some  one  scientific  attitude.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  view's,  just  as  there  are  many  views 
of  art.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  discern  the 


view  of  science  to  wliich  the  particular  scientist 
or  artist  ascribes.  By  denouncing  the  old  security 
in  the  senses,  the  instrumental  perceptions  of 
scientists  opened  the  gates  to  every  conceivable, 
ethereal  interpretation  of  reality,  including 
some  matle  by  eminent  scientists. 

It  is  impossible  fully  to  appreciate  the 
situation  that  prevailed,  unless  one  realizes  the 
tremendous  upheaval  that  occurred  when  such 
a  powerful  instrument  as  scientific  perception, 
placed  an  invisible  and  verifyable  nature  at  the 
very  core  of  reality  itself.  This  upheaval  opened 
the  way  to  every  arbitrary  interpretation  of 
God  and  nature,  which  still  continues  even 
among  scientists,  .\fter  all,  an  invisible  reality 
has  endless  speculative  possibilities,  especially 
for  those  eager  to  grasp  them.  In  this  climate  of 
verbal  speculation,  Mondrian’s  views  were 
hardly  unusual.  It  is  then  understandable  that 
Mondrian  should  ask  why  art  must  “continue 
to  follow  nature”  when  “every  other  field”  no 
longer  did  so.  He  was  referring  not  only  to 
science  but  also  to  philosophy,  architecture  and 
the  dance:  also  to  the  “metropolis”  and  such 
things  as  clothes  and  cosmetics.  ^Vhy  then,  he 
asked,  should  not  art  become  “non-nature” 
too?!'’ 

Obviously  the  artist,  unlike  the  scientist 
with  his  instruments,  is  without  extra-neural 
means  for  penetrating  the  “veil.”  Mondrian, 
along  with  other  De  Stijl  artists,  had  an  answer 
for  this.  He  distinguished  science  as  a  “techno¬ 
logical”  mode  of  reality  in(|uiry,  in  contrast  to 
the  artist’s  non-materialistic  method  of  “pure 
thought.”-*’  The  latter,  it  was  implied,  would 
serve  the  artist  in  the  way  extra-neural  instru¬ 
ments  serve  the  scientist.  Thought  alone,  he  as¬ 
serted,  aside  from  any  sensory  perception  of 
nature,  penetrates  to  the  true  reality  which  Xeo- 
plasticism  makes  manifest.-’  “Inner  vision”  hav¬ 
ing  replaced  “optical  vision,”--  the  artist  is  able 
to  act  “without  referring”  at  all  to  perceivable 
nature.  He  expresses  himself  directly  in  the 
new  plastic  reality.-’’  In  place  of  nature  percep¬ 
tion  there  is  now  only  the  act  of  “recollection.” 
That  is,  with  his  “inner  vision”  the  artist  simply 
recalls  the  universal,  unchangeable,  pure  plastic 
reality.-^  In  such  a  manner  the  position  of  “non¬ 
nature”  is  attained. 

Reality,  in  this  view,  occupies  an  autono¬ 


mous  existence  within  the  artist’s  head.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  that  under  these  circumstances  it  is 
possible  for  anything  to  manifest  itself.  Merc 
logic,  however  logical,  only  rationalizes,  it  offers 
no  verifications.  Such  logic  then,  must  assume 
the  convenience  of  being  autonomous  in  order 
to  justify  its  reality  view,  a  liberty  Mondrian 
claimed.  If  Xeoplasticism  willingly  compares 
itself  to  the  effort  of  science,  it  cannot  risk  sub¬ 
mission  to  that  verification  which  any  genuine 
science  willingly  accepts. 

The  above  involves  the  problem  of  the 
artist’s  method  of  abstracting  from  nature. 
\Vhen  the  source  is  sensory,  abstraction  involves 
what  the  artist  selects,  relates  and  rejects  in 
nature.  .Siuh  was  the  source  of  .Mondrian’s 
pre-Xeoplaslic  works.  One  can  follow  and  eval¬ 
uate  the  abstractions  that  led  to  the  art.  Later, 
however,  he  claims  to  negate  all  aspects  of  sen¬ 
sory  natine.  He  proposes  to  go  “beyond  na¬ 
ture,”-'  by  means  of  the  “destruction”  of  what 
is  “natural,”-*!  p,;,(  destruction  of  the 

“three-dimensional,”  the  “natural  order.”-"  He 
not  only  negates  the  object  reality  aspect,  but 
also  the  very  structural  characteristics  of  nature. 
lu  other  ii'ords,  hr  not  only  (Irnirs  the  forms 
u'hich  nnturc  creates,  but  also  the  r'cry  7nethod 
by  lehich  nature  creates  forms.-'*  This  is  a  com¬ 
plete  structural  rejection  of  nature.  Xature  is 
found  structurally  erroneous  because  it  lacks 
correspondence  to  an  art  structured  on  the  basis 
of  denying  nature’s  structure  in  the  first  place! 

What  .Mondrian  does  is  to  reverse  the 
natural  order  of  abstraction.  Instead  of  begin¬ 
ning  his  abstractions  from  nature,  he  begins 
them  from  his’art,  to  thus  judge  the  structural 
reality  of  visible  nature.  This  is  accomplished 
by  regarding  the  art  and  the  logic  attributed  to 
it,  as  “autonomous”  and,  therefore,  the  supreme 
unchallengeable  determinants  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  reality.  Essentially,  such  an  attitude  rejects 
any  restraints  contrary  to  the  artist’s  personal 
reality  predilections.  .Ml  past  forms  of  transcen- 
dentalist  art,  as  well  as  “modern”  art,  have  been 
rationalized  in  this  manner.  Yet  one  can  say, 
without  risk  of  reasonable  contradiction,  that  no 
artist  has  ever  been  able  to  cease  abstracting 
from  nature,  it  being  impossible.'"’  "Negating” 
the  structnral  characteristics  of  nature  is  but 
one  possible  method  for  abstracting  from  na- 
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turc.  Nature  remains  the  genetic  source  for  all 
forms  of  the  abstractions  of  art,  whatever  the 
artist  may  do. 

If  it  was  Mondrian’s  intention  to  “ex¬ 
clude”  all  semblance  of  “form,”  what  he  actually 
did  was  to  increasingly  limit  the  characteristics 
derived  from  nature  form.  An  artist  can  limit 
the  dimensional  structure  of  nature  in  applying 
it  to  his  work,  but  he  cannot  exclude  such 
structure  completely  unless  he  pursues  this 
limiting  process  to  its  ultimate  point  of  zero. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  all  aspects  of  nature 
be  finally  excluded,  but  then  art  has  disap¬ 
peared  too. 

Part  II 

The  question  of  abstracting  from  nature  is 
basic  to  all  problems  of  art.  This  problem  has 
now  become  extremely  difficult  because  abstrac¬ 
tion  itself  is  undergoing  fundamental  change, 
whether  artists  wdsh  it  or  not.  Few  have  con¬ 
fronted  this  change:  result:  confusion  reigns 
everywhere  in  art.  In  the  attempt  to  escape  this 
confusion  some  have  looked  to  science,  others 
to  philosophy.  .Mondrian  did  both.  It  was  his 
belief  that  art  is  a  philosophy,  on  the  grounds 
that  art  is  logic  made  concretely  manifest.^*’  If 
he  equated  the  efforts  of  science  and  Neoplasti- 
cism,  he  did  so  by  confining  himself  to  a  highly 
brief  and  generalized  consideration  of  this  re¬ 
lationship.  It  was  to  the  tool  of  philosophy  that 
he  made  his  really  extensive  appeal  for  the  logic 
on  which  Neoplasticism  rests.  "Why  then  appeal 
to  science  at  all?  It  would  seem  that  the  newly 
acquired  great  force  of  science  served  the  role 
of  giving  substantiation  and  so  credence,  to  the 
philosophical  rationalizations  of  Neoplastic 
theory.  If  science  does  not  substantiate  Neoplas¬ 
ticism,  according  to  the  notion  of  science  taken 
here,  let  us  see  if  its  jjhilosophy  does. 

First  of  all  it  is  necessary'  to  note  briefly 
the  kind  of  changes  that  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  artist’s  method  of  abstracting  from  nature. 
From  about  1880  a  clear  departure  was  made 
from  mimeticism  towards  a  new  view  of  nature 
as  reality.  This  was  first  effected  by  Claude 
Monet,  who  saw  nature  primarily  as  a  process 
of  color  structure.  Nature  as  the  structure  of 
particular  objects  now  begins  to  be  replaced  by 
nature  seen  as  a  general  process  of  creative 
structure.^^  It  is  Paul  Cezanne  alone  who  truly 
continues  and  completes  Monet’s  discoveries  by 


making  them  thoroughly  conscious.’’-  He  alone 
takes  Impressionism  further.  He  does  so  by  ex¬ 
panding  the  structural  use  of  color,  by  extend¬ 
ing  its  concern  into  the  full  structural  comple¬ 
ment  that  characterizes  nature  as  optical  7'ision. 
Where  Monet  concentrated  upon  the  structure 
of  color,  Cezanne  discovered  that  for  the  painter 
color  gave  the  structure  of  form  and  space.  He 
was  then  prepared  to  make  his  final  and  great 
discovery,  that  the  new  structural  concern  re¬ 
vealed  nature’s  fundamental  aspect  as  a  creative 
structural  process.  Before  nature,  he  exclaims, 
he  seeks  “knowledge  only  of  creation.”’’^ 

If  Monet  spoke  of  making  “transjjositions”'” 
from  nature.  .Mondrian  of  “transforming"-’-'' 
nature,  Cezanne  would  make  “translations”^*’ 
from  nature.  As  the  music  composer  transposes 
from  one  key  to  another,  so  Monet  would  trans¬ 
pose  nature  color  into  the  “key”  of  painting. 
Limited  as  was  his  view,  Monet  thus  opened 
the  way  to  an  art  of  pure  creation.  .Mondrian, 
however,  had  the  intention  of  removing  all 
nature  from  art.  All  “modern”  art,  he  asserted, 
involved  a  literal  “transformation”  of  nature 
to  a  “non-nature.”  To  complete  this  effort  one 
had  to  realize  the  “neutral”  form,  a  form  devoid 
of  any  qualities  associated  with  the  natural.-’’' 
Transformation,  then,  means  the  structural  re¬ 
placement  of  nature  altogether  by  the  non¬ 
nature  neutral  form.  In  sharp  contrast,  Cezanne 
saw  the  entire  structural  process  of  nature  as 
ar.  xperience  to  be  “translated”  into  structural 
terms  amenable  to  the  unique  structure  of 
painting.  In  this  way  he  worked  out  a  truly 
encompassing  solution  by  which  the  artist  could 
become  a  pure  creator.  For  him  nattire  remained 
the  way  to  the  new.  Continuing  Monet,  he  all 
but  completed  the  realization  of  art  as  pure 
creation.-’’*’ 

Mondrian  understood,  more  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  that  it  was  from  both  Monet 
and  Cezanne  that  he  must  set  out.  This  is  said 
from  the  evidence  of  his  art,  for  he  seems  to 
have  been  parsimonious  about  mentioning  these 
artists  in  his  writings.  Yet,  at  the  very  moment 
he  achieved  the  goal  towards  which  his  two 
predecessors  strove,  he  attempted  to  abandon 
nature,  contrary  to  the  effort  of  both  Monet  and 
Cezanne.  He  made  a  “complete  break”  not  only 
with  nature,  but  also  with  all  |jast  art.  This  he 
did  on  the  basis  that  the  transition  to  the  new 


consislctl  only  of  increasing  negation  of  nature. 
He  tlitl  not  discern  that  the  negation  consisted 
of  only  one  aspect  of  nature,  not  nature  per  se. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  object  then, 
\fondrian  wrongly  concliuled  that  nature  had 
been  completely  exhausted  for  the  further  pur¬ 
poses  of  art.  Thus  was  nature  banished  to  be 
replaced  by  the  “inner  visiftn.”  Failure  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  nature  as  the  guide,  Ce/anne  had 
emphatically  warned,  would  reduce  the  artist  to 
his  “own  pettiness.”-*"  It  cost  .Mondrian  even 
more.  If  he  thought  to  create  a  non-nature 
neutral  form  for  his  art,  he  was  never  able  to 
maintain  neutrality  before  nature.  He  fell  into 
a  “hatred  of  nature.”^" 

Neoplasticism  deals  with  the  perfection  of 
an  absolute  reality.  This  rules  out  time,  evolu¬ 
tion,  all  qualities  of  change.  The  pursuit  of 
reality  was  no  longer  what  is  was  for  previous 
arists  who  evolved  their  art  before  a  constantly 
changing  view  of  nature’s  reality.  Yet  Mon¬ 
drian  insisted  that  all  past  art  unknowingly 
sought  his  universal  reality.  But  because  it 
imitates  nature  it  is  like  nature,  in  that  it  veils 
the  true  reality  which  is  hidden  in  the  art.  In 
any  case,  whatever  validity  past  art  may  possess 
consists  in  the  degree  that  it  corresponds  to 
the  goal  laid  down  by  Neoplasticism.  This  is 
to  nullify  the  constant  change  of  past  art  be¬ 
fore  a  changing  awareness  of  nature  as  sensory 
reality.^’  .\11  that  past  artists  claimed  to  attain 
is  rendered  negative.  "What  no  past  artist 
claimed  to  seek,  only  that  is  accredited  to  the 
past.  .Mondrian  does  not  reveal  how  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  universal  reality  from  the  veil 
in  past  art.  He  does  have  a  little  more  to  say, 
in  this  regard,  as  concerns  post-mimetic  art. 

\Vith  Impressionism  .Mondrian  now  uses 
such  terms  as  “development,”  “process,”  and 
like  terms  denoting  change.  He  even  speaks  of 
an  “evolution,”  but  of  an  extraordinary  kind. 
For  its  character  is  that  of  the  increasing  “nega¬ 
tion”  of  nature.^-  It  is  the  Neoplastic  artist 
who  completes  this  negation,  replacing  nature 
with  a  reality  which  is  both  non-sensory  and 
absolute.  Evolution  is  here  understootl,  oddly 
enough,  as  the  pursuit  of  what  is  already  known 
to  be  some  “fixed,”  “unchanging”  reality.  Time, 
as  regards  the  whole  history  of  art,  is  of  no 
account;  it  is  only  negative.  Time  is  like  the 
optical  vision,  it  is  “subjective”  and  so  is 


but  anothei  as|>ect  of  the  veil  that  “limits” 
realization  of  the  “true  reality.”^**  -All  “move¬ 
ment”  and  “time,”  .Mondrian  insists,  must  be 
“fixed”  in  art.^‘  Yet  the  striving  for  the  abso¬ 
lute  reality  is  regardetl  as  a  “process”  which 
.Mondrian  calls  “intensification. Here  change 
or  process  paradoxically  seeks  attainment  of  the 
“fixetl”  or  unchangeable.  It  would  seem  that 
this  artist  claims  knowledge  of  an  unchangeable 
reality,  yet  he  fails  to  explain  why  he  does  not 
manifest  it  directly  and  be  done  with  it.  To  the 
very  contrary,  we  find  him  pursuing  his  notion 
of  reality  as  all  artists  have,  by  means  of  the 
changeable. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  the  act  of  “in¬ 
tensification.”  is  what  .Mondrian  calls  “exten¬ 
sion.”^**  This  refers  to  art  which  abstracts  from 
sensory  nature.  .Such  abstractions,  he  says,  can 
only  lead  to  mere  “repetitions”  of  nature.  Pre¬ 
cisely  that  which  the  Neoplastic  artist  would  be 
reduced  to  once  he  fully  attained  his  absolute 
reality— mere  repetitions— is  here  attributed  to 
all  forms  of  art  which  have  changed  before  an 
ever-changing  vision  of  nature.  .All  the  past’s 
differing  visions  of  nature  are  reduced  to  mere 
useless  repetitions.  Change  as  it  appears  in  past 
art  is  denied,  while,  at  the  same  time,  change 
in  Neoplastic  art  is  said  to  pursue  its  opposite, 
the  unchangeable.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
however,  that  Neoplasticism  is  like  any  other 
art,  a  constant  process  of  change,  in  that  no 
Neoplastic  work  has  ever  been  said  to  have 
finally  attained  the  absolute,  “fixed”  reality. 
But  if  such  a  reality  is  known  in  all  its  absolute 
attributes,  as  is  claimed,  the  search  for  it  con¬ 
tinues  as  for  a  goal  far  from  fully  known. 

.Mondrian  had  continued  the  new  path 
before  nature  and  art,  developed  by  Monet 
and  Cezanne.  ^Vith  Neoplasticism  he  wished  to 
sever  himself  both  from  nature  and  all  past  art. 
The  past  is  now  considered  “infantile”  and  “op¬ 
pressive.”  Neoplasticism  being  “adult”  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  stranger”  to  all  past  forms  of  art.-*^  There 
is  a  “complete  breakaway”  of  the  new  from  all 
the  past.^**  Throughout  his  writings  Mondrian 
expresses  hostility,  often  to  the  point  of  “hatred,” 
against  both  nature  and  past  art.^"  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  attitude  are  evidenced  in  what 
follows. 

Man,  Mondrian  came  to  believe,  is  both  a 
“creator”  and  “destroyer,”  one  as  much  as  the 


other,  even  in  art."'**  To  continue  the  creative 
growth  of  past  art,  as  previous  innovators  had 
tlone,  this  was  no  longer  enough  for  Mondrian. 
He  is  obsessed  with  the  act  of  “destruction,”  of 
all  that  is  “natural.”  He  would  claim  for  Neo- 
plasticism  a  role  extraordinarily  different  from 
all  past  modes  of  innovation.  It  would  not  only 
be  the  beginning  of  the  new,  but  also  the 
complete  rejection  and  destruction  of  the  old. 
Mondrian  the  “destroyer”  would  replace 
Cezanne  who  thought  of  himself  as  a  “continu- 
ator”  of  the  past.  The  past,  Mondrian  declared, 
is  “oppressive”  and  “tyrannical”  and  so  must 
be  “annihilated.”"’*  A  “fierce  struggle”  must  now 
ensue  between  the  old  and  the  new."'-  .\11  this 
:ibsession  with  destroying  nature  and  the  past 
only  letl  him  ever  closer  to  the  destruction  of 
Neojjlasticism,  not  to  a  super-reality 

For  the  mystic  philosopher  Mondrian, 
logic  itself  establishes  the  authenticity  of  his 
“divine”  reality.'’’^  Logic  is  reality.  And  art  is 
logic  made  concrete."'"'  Here  logic  is  not  a  tool 
for  analysis,  as  it  is  for  the  artist  who  abstracts 
from  sensory  nature.  Its  primary  role  is  that  of 
revelation,  revealing  a  reality  of  “paradise.” 
There  is  only  a  reality  of  “inner  vision”  with  no 
appeal  to  outer  vision,  which  latter  is  denied. 
When  Mondrian  turns  to  considerations  of  the 
sensory  world,  he  does  so  as  one  who  is  free  to 
reason  “autonomously.”"’**  From  the  lofty  pin¬ 
nacle  of  this  “divine”  reality  of  “paradise,”  the 
empiricist's  admittedly  less  perfect  world  of  the 
senses  takes  on  a  hopeless  appearance.  He 
adopts  the  two  views  already  noted.  There  is 
the  sensory  “veil”  of  nature,  and  the  “abstract” 
reality  of  “nature.”  Thus  he  analyses  a  flat 
landscape  with  an  uninterrupted  horizon  at 
dusk;  the  moon  is  visible."’^  He  directs  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  horizontal  formed  by  the  earth. 
We  see  it.  Turning  to  the  sky,  freely  regarded 
as  an  upright  plane,  the  moon  is  said  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  “point.”  From  this  point,  he  says,  the 
plane  formed  by  the  sky  produces  a  “vertical 
line”  to  the  already  indicated  horizon  of  the 
earth."’**  We  cannot  see  a  point,  a  plane,  a  ver¬ 
tical  line.  There  is  no  need  to  question  whether 
Mondrian  experienced  such  right  angle  rela¬ 
tions.  What  is  questionable  is  his  method  of 
abstracting  nature. 

By  transforming  form  relations  into  points, 
which  Mondrian  does  in  all  his  analyses  of 


nature,  points  which  then  establish  line  and 
plane  relations,  nature  was  made  to  appear  as 
seeking,  but  not  attaining,  those  very  structural 
relations  attributed  to  the  perfect  but  invisible 
super-reality.  A  deception  becomes  apparent 
here.  The  visible  horizontal  formed  by  the 
earth  is  mingled  with  the  invisible,  the  ])oint, 
line  and  plane.  The  decejition  is  not  removed 
by  Mondrian’s  admission  that  the  vertical  is 
“not  apparent.”"’**  It  is  necessary  to  the  decep¬ 
tion.  For  the  effort  is  to  exploit  the  validity  of 
the  sensory  reality  by  compromising  it  with 
what  lacks  the  validity  of  optical  existence,  an 
invisible  reality.  In  this  way  M«)ndrian  would 
claim  that  the  “abstract”  relations  in  sensory 
nature  seek  but  fail  to  secure  the  “pure  etpiili- 
brium”  possessetl  by  the  invisible  absolute  real- 
ity.*'*’  It  is  the  ancient  reality  theory  of  the  ideal. 
He  flatly  states  that  he  seeks  an  “ideal  art.”*’’*  If 
the  ancient  idealists  claimed  to  achieve  what 
nature  sought  but  could  not  attain,  Mondrian 
also  claimed  to  secure  what  all  past  art  uncon¬ 
sciously  sought  but  failed  to  secure.**- 

It  is  worth  considering  the  origin  of  the 
kind  of  thinking  Mondrian  used.  Parmenides, 
of  the  generation  preceding  Socrates,  originated 
that  system  of  logic,  the  main  arguments  of 
which  appear  in  the  reasoning  of  most  meta¬ 
physicians  up  to  and  including  Hegel  and  his 
followers.'***  .-Xmong  the  latter  belong  Mondrian 
anti  members  of  De  Stijl.**^  Neoplasticism,  says 
van  Doesburg,  manifests  the  very  laws,  but  plas¬ 
tically,  that  Hegel  had  elaborated.**"’  Parmen¬ 
ides  too,  denounced  the  sensory  as  deceptive,  a 
mere  illusion,****  just  as  Neoplasticians  do.  True 
reality,  Parmenides  asserted,  was  the  opposite 
of  sensory  nature,  it  was  “unchanging.”*’"  This 
was  what  Mondrian  called  the  “timeless,” 
“constant,”  “pure,”  “absolute,”  “universal”  real¬ 
ity  whose  perfection  was  a  “paradise.”****  It  was 
Parmenides,  however,  who  first  formulated  the 
basic  assumptions  by  which  to  conjure  such  a 
reality.  “Thou  canst  not,”  he  said,  “know  what 
is  not— that  is  impossible— nor  utter  it;  for  it  is 
the  same  thing  that  can  be  thought  and  that 
can  be.”**’*  Whatever  we  can  think,  must  be  real 
because  we  cannot  think  or  say  what  is  nothing. 
Parmenides  is  here  attributing  automatic  reality 
to  the  medium  of  thought  and  language.  ^Ve 
could  not  “utter  it,”  he  contends,  if  “what  can 
be  thought”  and  what  “can  be”  were  not  the 


“same  thing.”  Today  we  know,  from  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  world  scale,  that  “what  can  be¬ 
thought”  is  not  always  the  “same  thing”  as 
what  “can  be,”  or  can  possibly  be.  Certain  of 
the  mentally  ill  believe,  with  complete  convic¬ 
tion,  that  they  are  historical  figures.  They  too 
believe  it  impossible  to  “utter”  “what  is  not.” 
Parmenides  reversed  the  functional  order  of 
language,  thus  permitting  thought  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  independently  conjuring  a  super- 
sensory  reality.  It  is  in  this  light  that  one  views 
Mondrian’s  references  to  the  verities  of  “pure 
thought,”  anti  what  he  called  the  “art  of  the 
word.”'**  It  is  through  this  imaginary  door  that 
“modern”  art  seeks  its  unrestrained  freedom,  too 
often  assisted  by  those  claiming  to  be  experts 
in  detecting  the  fallacious  or  delusional  usage 
of  words. 

.Since  Neoplasticism  is  said  to  be  a  philost)- 
phy,  certain  distinctions  between  a  philosopher 
and  an  artist  bear  looking  into.  The  former, 
for  instance,  can  claim  to  experience  a  perfect 
super-reality,  compared  to  which  the  sensors 
one  is  both  false  and  inferior.  This  reality  pre¬ 
sumably  rests  in  the  philosopher's  head,  seem¬ 
ingly  beyond  intrusion  by  others.  .\1I  this  is 
much  more  difficult  for  the  artist.  He  must  do 
what  the  philosopher  never  has  to  do.  He  must 
manifest  the  superior  reality  in  concrete  visible 
form.  He  must  do  more  than  talk.  This  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  super-reality  produced  by  the  image 
in  contrast  to  the  word  maker,  has  arisen  many 
times  in  the  history  of  man.  For  example,  after 
the  Church  displaced  Rome,  the  iconoclasts 
denied  to  the  image  that  reality  they  considered 
the  sole  province  of  the  “word.”  The  strength 
of  each  method,  however,  contained  its  greatest 
weakness.  If  the  image  is  to  simulate  concrete 
manifestations  for  the  “other  worhl,”  it  hail  to 
do  so  by  wearing  the  optical  apparel  of  the 
“here  world.”  But  this  led  to  paradoxes  between 
the  two  competing  realities,  necessitating  con¬ 
stant  compromise,  which  led  to  mounting  con¬ 
fusion  between  them.  If  the  “w-ord,”  however, 
avoids  the  compromise  with  the  sensory  reality, 
it  does  so  bereft  of  the  conviction  that  reality 
could  bring  to  it.  In  the  end  the  “image”  sur¬ 
vived  the  attack  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  the 
“word”  sought  conviction  in  the  deliberate 
cultivation  of  the  obscure. 

The  Neoplastician’s  difficulties  were  of  an¬ 


other  kinil.  His  image  coulil  not  wear  the  garb 
of  the  sensory  world  if  it  was  to  maintain  com¬ 
plete  structural  “opposition”  to  nature.  Vet 
.Mondrian  appealed  to  nature,  but  only  ver¬ 
bally.  He  referred  to  the  “hidden”  reality  of 
nature.  Visible  nature,  he  said,  could  not  be 
comijrehended  except  through  “its  contrary.”*' 
This  contrary  was  wholly  inaccessible  to  vision, 
and  on  this  basis  he  claimed  he  was  “not  op¬ 
posed”  in  his  art,  to  nature.'-  He  was  more 
candid  in  early  writings  flatly  declaring  art  was 
“non-nature.”'-*  In  any  case,  if  the  visible  suj)- 
plieil  a  false  method  for  discerning  the  true 
reality,  as  .Mondrian  insisleil,  one  wonders  il 
visibility  does  not  remain  a  ilubious  means  for 
manifesting  the  super-reality  in  art  too.  How 
iloes  the  invisible  reality  attain  visibility  in  art? 
.Monilrian  does  not  tell  us,  but  it  can  be 
answered.  N’eoplasticism’s  visible  (|ualities  are 
the  result  of  a  visible,  not  an  invisible,  reality: 
none  other  than  the  denied  “optical”  qaalities 
of  nature. 

Kach  step  of  Neoplastic  development  was 
exj)Iained  by  its  author  as  a  step  in  some  “des¬ 
truction”  of  visible  nature.  .Such  a  development 
was  possible  so  long  as  there  remained  some 
ipialities  of  nature  to  destroy,  to  abstract  from. 
In  short,  the  destructive  attituile  towards  nature 
is  as  much  a  method  of  abstracting  from  sen¬ 
sory  nature,  as  any  other.  Had  .Mondrian  con¬ 
tinued  his  course  to  its  ultimate  destination  he 
would  eventually  have  ceaseil  to  abstract  from 
nature.  Once  having  completed  the  destruction 
of  nature’s  structure,  the  artist  would  be  cut 
off  from  any  further  structural  means  for  mani¬ 
festing  a  visible  art.  b'or  there  are  no  other 
structural  means  but  those  before  us  in  nature. 
Destroying  nature  results  in  destroying  art.  Only 
when  art  disappears,  can  one  say  that  art  ceases 
to  abstract  from  nature.  .Mondrian’s  claim, 
therefore,  of  an  invisible  reality  as  the  source 
of  his  art  is  false,  for  it  obviously  originated  in 
the  visible,  sensory  reality  of  nature.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise!  How  much  futile  art  and  futile 
discussion  could  have  been  avoided,  if  only  this 
one  indisputable  fact  had  been  generally  recog¬ 
nized,  namely  that  all  art  must  abstract  from 
nature  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  other 
visual  order  that  can  be  conceived  or  appealed 
to. 

Brought  up  a  Calvinist,  Mondrian  was  im- 
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moiscil  in  transccinlcntalist  atlitiulcs.  At  the  age 
of  1!>  he  was  umlerided  whether  to  devote  his 
life  to  religion  or  art."^  After  his  death  only 
three  hof)ks  were  among  his  pmsessions,  all  thco- 
sophiial  works."'*  What  is  remarkable  ah*)ut  this 
artist,  however,  was  his  end)arking  head  on,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  greatest  innovation  of  his  times 
when  he  was  already  10  years  old,  and  tvhen  no 
one  else  dared  to  do  it.  That  is,  to  achieve  the 
evolution  from  Caibism  to  Planism  which  Ce¬ 
zanne  began  and  almost  completed.  While  ^^on- 
diian  alone  a(ce|)ted  the  challenge  of  the  new 
as  demanding  an  altered  view  of  reality,  all  his 
well-known  c«)ntemporaries  saw  Cubism  as  the 
means  for  leviving  the  old  method  of  abstract¬ 
ing  from  nature.''’*  .Six  years  later,  however,  Mon- 
(hian  came  to  an  impasse  before  nature,  and 
saw  no  other  course  but  to  deny  nature  aluv 
gether.  Tw»>  years  later,  in  1920,  he  wrote  an  ex¬ 
tensive  essay  summing  up  his  concluding  views 
of  art  as  Neoplastic.  .\rt  now  hatl  its  course  in 
a  transcendental  reality.  .Art  had  become,  he 
said,  a  “religion,”""  thus  resolving  the  problem 
of  art  and  religion  that  had  fared  him  when 
nineteen.  .\s  nr)ted  earlier,  the  mystic  a|)proach 
of  Neoplastic  theory  opened  the  way  to  every 
arbitrary  interpretation  of  reality  and  art.  Mon¬ 
drian  toidd  easily  conclude,  that  all  the  iliffer- 
ent  efforts  towards  a  new  art  were,  essentially, 
striving  for  the  same  “goal,”  whether  figurative 
or  not.  Nef)plasticism  remains  as  the  one  exten¬ 
sive  system  that  provides  rationalizations  for 
that  apparent  diversity  called  “modern”  art.'^'* 
This  general  significance  of  Neoplasticism  has 
remained  unnoticed,  Ix'cause  it  has  not  been 
midcrstf)od  that  such  was  the  effort  which  Mon¬ 
drian  made.  In  his  view  Neoplasticism  was  sim¬ 
ply  further  along  in  the  direction  which  all 
forms  of  “modern”  art  were  travelling.  It  is  a 
system  that  attempts  to  rationalize  all  art  since 
Courbet  as  the  mystical  contemplation  of  art 
and  reality. 

In  this  respect,  George  Santayana  once  ob¬ 
served  that  the  mystic’s  idealism  is  diametrically 
oppr»sed  to  the  supreme  characteristic  of  reason; 
that  the  mystic,  rather  than  |)erfect  human  life, 
would  eliminate  it."”  He  noted  that  mysticism 
is  not  a  religion,  but  a  religious  disease.””  It  was 
his  conclusion  that  we  would  be  rid  of  this 
destructive  attitude  by  permitting  the  mystic  to 
develop  without  interference,  because  his  pur¬ 


suit  wouUl  gradually  consume  him.  For  the 
mystic,  .Santayana  explained,  by  pn)gressively 
destroying  his  own  basis  in  tlir  natural,  would 
end  by  immolating  himself  upon  his  f)wn  inflex¬ 
ible  and  relentless  ideal.”’ 

It  is  only  in  the  East,  however,  that  we 
find  mystics  who  fully  accept  the  demands  of 
the  “ilivine”  reality.  They  reject  the  sensory 
world  and  feel  no  need  for  the  support  of  logic 
or  reason.  Their  whole  appeal  is,  in  the  words 
of  Bertrand  Russell,  to  the  “deliverance  »)f  their 
insight.”'-  .Motidrian.  however,  wished  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  advantages  f)f  both  the  \Vestern  and 
Eastern  mystics.  It  is  perhaps  this  effort  to  hold 
to  these  contrary  advantages,  which  explains 
.Mondrian’s  intense  hostility  to  nature,  while 
claiming  to  live  in  a  reality  of  paradise.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  his  “irreverent”  attitude  to¬ 
wards  nature  which  “irritated”  him.””  The  very 
sight  of  nature’s  green  objects,  and  finally  of 
anything  green,  became  “intolerable”  to  him.”’ 
There  was,  as  f)ne  of  his  friends  reported,  a  “fan¬ 
aticism”  in  his  “hatred”  of  nature.”-'*  .Are  these 
the  tribulations  of  a  AVestern  man  who  could 
not  fully  live  the  Orientalism  of  his  mystic  be¬ 
liefs?  In  his  analysis  of  the  mystic’s  beliefs,  Rus¬ 
sell  concludes,  that  he  “is  not  tpiite  disinterested 
or  candid,”  that  what  activates  the  mystic  is  “a 
certain  hatred  of  the  daily  life  to  which  it  is 
aj)j)lied.””'’* 

Neojjlasticism  exemplifies  the  irrationality 
of  an  autonomous  reality  reasoned  logically.  But 
if  we  can  say  anything,  we  cannot  do  anything. 
Neoplasticism  is  a  tragic  example.  AVith  it  Mon¬ 
drian  set  (HU  to  destroy  the  |>lane  because  it 
was  t<K>  “natural.”  .At  the  end  of  his  life  he 
returned  to  the  plane  to  avert  the  empty  canvas. 
Otherwise  his  art  would  have  ended  in  the  very 
points  with  which  he  began  the  destruction  of 
nature.  The  next  step  would  have  been  the 
empty  canvas.  Neoplasticism  proxies  that  any 
attempt  to  create  a  reality  opposed  to  the  sen- 
so)j  one.  achieves  the  structural  destruction, 
not  of  nature,  but  of  art.  Mondrian  himself 
found  that  the  evolution  of  art  had  ceased  with 
Neoplasticism,  that  all  that  remained  was  to 
elaborate  on  what  had  already  been  done.  .After 
that,  he  said,  an  “abyss”  awaited  art.  Yet  when 
he  approached  this  abyss  in  his  own  art,  he 
chose  to  retreat  by  way  of  elaboration  on  what 
had  been  done.  He  took  the  plane,  and  once 
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more  began  its  destruction  anew.  Thus  he 
avoided  “immolating”  himself  upon  his  inflex¬ 
ible  ideal. 

Part  III 

Arthur  Eddington  once  described  the  scien¬ 
tific  reality  of  nature,  w’ith  his  famous  example 
of  two  tables.  One  is  the  familiar  table.  It  is  a 
palpable  object  visible  to  our  eyes,  solid  to  our 
touch.  The  other,  the  scientific  table,  is  none  of 
these  things.  It  is  invisible  and  mostly  “empty 
space”  w'ith  a  sparse  scattering  of  numerous 
electrical  charges  whose  bulk  is  less  than  a  bil¬ 
lionth  of  the  “table  itself.”*^^  What  had  always 
been  considered  a  single  individual  object,  is 
now  presented  as  vibrating  electrical  particles, 
none  of  which  has  the  status  of  individuality. 
To  achieve  structural  order  out  of  all  this  im¬ 
mense  particle  activity,  the  scientists  employ  the 
statistical  method,  the  efficiency  of  which  gains 
in  accuracy  the  greater  the  number  of  particles 
considered.  As  with  insurance  statistics,  the 
scientist  determines  what  structural  events  will 
occur  from  the  mass  of  particles,  but  not  what 
will  occur  with  any  one  particle  at  a  particular 
time. 

Why  does  the  scientist  use  the  statistical 
method?  This  has  been  illustrated  with  the 
example  of  a  glass  jar  partly  filled  with  fog.  The 
fog  is  observed  to  descend  in  the  glass  jar  at  a 
uniform  rate  that  responds  to  the  exactitude  of 
mathematical  measure.  If  now  a  powerful  mic¬ 
roscope  is  focused  on  one  of  the  droplets  of  the 
fog,  something  very  different  is  observed.  The 
droplet  sinks  in  an  apparently  erratic  manner. 
It  makes  zig-zag-like  jumps  away  from,  but 
around  a  general  center  of  descent.  This  is 
called  the  “Brownian  movement.”  Apparently 
molecules  are  pummelling  the  droplet  as  it  seeks 
to  make  its  descent.  Here  there  is  not  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  order  corresponding  to  such  as  is  given 
by  the  descent  of  the  entire  fog  mass.  Therefore, 
a  scientist  like  Erwin  Schrodinger  regards  it  as 
fortunate  that  our  senses  are  “coarse”  enough  to 
observe  the  larger  mass  aspect  of  nature.  Were 
the  scientist  confined,  he  explains,  only  to  the 
observation  of  the  discrete  aspect  of  structure, 
he  could  not  devise  anything  that  could  be 
called  a  “law  of  nature.”*** 

The  statistical  method  was  first  applied  to 
art,  not  to  atomic  structure.  It  was  used  to 
determine  the  order  which  the  microscopic  struc¬ 


ture  of  the  human  form  w'ould  take  in  sculp¬ 
ture.  The  Egyptian  artists  were  the  first  to  use 
this  principle  consciously  in  arriving  at  their 
ideal  renditions  of  the  human  form.  Later  the 
Greeks  formulated  this  method  with  philoso¬ 
phical  logic.  Briefly,  the  sculptor  must  examine 
a  large  number  of  human  forms,  as  the  scientist 
tmlay  examines  a  large  number  of  particles, 
from  which  he  is  able  to  ascertain  the  ideal 
structure  towards  which  nature  generally  strives 
but  never  attains.  Thus  the  sculptor  wrests 
order  out  of  the  imperfections  of  nature,  much 
as  the  physicist  of  today  would  w'rest  “order 
from  disorder.”** 

The  crystallographer,  however,  speaks  open¬ 
ly  of  an  “ideal”  order.  The  latter  exists  in  a 
model  he  constructs  possessing  the  mathemati¬ 
cally  exact  symmetry  structure  towards  which 
nature’s  crystal  structure  is  said  “to  tend.”  The 
nature  crystal  is  regarded  as  a  “distortion”  of  the 
ideal  crystal  model  of  mathematical  exactitude. 
In  art,  then,  we  hear  of  nature’s  “imperfections,” 
as  we  continue  to  hear  even  today,  and  in  crys¬ 
tallography  we  are  told  of  nature’s  “distortions,” 
while  physicists  such  as  Schrodinger  inform  us 
of  nature’s  “disorder.”  In  both  the  idealisms  of 
art  and  science  man  is  dealing  with  a  kind  of 
structural  |x*rfection  invariably  absent  in  nature 
structures.  ^Vhile  observing  nature  in  the  way 
of  the  pre-Socratic  originators  of  morlern  science, 
some  scientists  theorize  in  the  way  of  the  later 
mystic-religious  philosophers;  in  the  way  of 
Stxrates  and  Plato  who  turned  away  from  the 
scientific  attitude  of  their  predecessors,  away 
from  the  sensory  world.  Aristotle  compromised 
the  opposed  positions  of  science  and  philosophy. 
In  any  case,  it  w'as  these  philosophers  who  jier- 
fected  the  statistical  theory  which  had  originated 
in  Egyptian  art.  Plato  said  of  God,  that  "out  of 
disorder  he  brought  order.”**  Today  a  famous 
scientific  theory’  claims  to  create  “order  out  of 
disorder”  in  nature. 

The  moment  the  statistical  methotl  was 
adopted  by  science,  it  was  automatically  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  implications  of  idealism  and  im¬ 
perfection  regarding  nature’s  structure.  “With 
respect  to  our  mathematical  scheme  of  forms  in 
natural  objects,”  writes  the  crystallographer,  F. 
M.  Jaeger,  “we  are  indeed  still  very  close  to  the 
idealism  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.”®’  It  is  the 
“ideal”  motlel  of  the  crystallographer  which  is  a 
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“distortion”  of  the  nature  crystal,  not  the  other 
way  around.  Has  man  discovered  a  “lawless” 
aspect  of  nature,  or  has  he  imposed  it? 

Crystallography  reveals  in  a  special  way  the 
problems  and  ramifications  of  symmetry  in  na¬ 
ture.”'  The  symmetry  approaches  of  this  science 
offers  a  fundamental  methotl  for  ordering  the 
structure  of  nature,  revealing  above  all  that 
nature  never  seeks  mechanical  or  absolute  sym¬ 
metry.  Observation  of  flowers,  shells,  butterflies, 
or  the  molecular  aspect  of  nature,  reveals  sym¬ 
metry  and  repetition  everywhere.  There  are  con¬ 
stant  variations  in  the  various  aspects  of  such 
order,  evident  enough  on  the  macroscopic  level 
of  nature.  It  is  these  variants  in  symmetry  which 
reveal  the  living  creation  of  nature  as  distinct 
from  mechanically  closed  regularity.  If  a  shell 
and  its  colorations  were  rendered  with  mechan¬ 
ical  regularity,  the  difference  between  the  sym¬ 
metry  life  of  nature  and  the  frozen  machine 
product  woidd  be  all  too  evident. 

Could  this  non-mechanical  character  of 
nature  structure  be  related  to  die  “margin  of 
error”  that  ap|K*ars  in  statistical  measurement, 
which  increases  as  the  mass  measured  is  de¬ 
creased?  \Vouhl  this  error  disappear  if  it  were 
|X)ssibIe  for  the  physicist  to  measure  statistically 
all  the  panicles  of  the  universe?  Might  this 
error  increase  after  a  certain  large  mass  was 
reached,  as  it  drastically  increases  after  a  certain 
small  mass  is  reached?  What  is  the  nature  of 
this  error?  Is  it  error?  Has  the  physicist  confused 
the  rigid  |xrfectionism  of  the  machine  with  the 
creative  order  of  living  nature?  Is  he  creating 
“ideal”  models,  like  the  crystal lographer,  inher¬ 
ent.  not  in  nature,  but  in  the  mechanical  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  instruments?  .Are  not  all  theories 
inferring  “im|)erfection”  in  nature,  o|)erating 
on  those  antic|uated  metaphysical  views  held  by 
the  sculptors  of  Egypt  as  formulated  in  Sixratic 
Greece?  Is  it  possible  that  what  scientists  call 
error,  lawlessness,  randomness,  etc.,  is  but  a  kind 
of  variance  that  allows  a  margin  of  growth  play 
in  nature  through  which  the  living,  creative 
process  takes  place  in  nature’s  structure?  In 
contrast,  the  machine  is  closed,  is  limited  by  the 
prevailing  variance  of  its  structure.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  incapable  of  growth  and  development, 
as  are  the  living  qualities  of  nature,  and  w'ould 
be  nothing  without  the  living  organism  of  man 
to  tend  to  it,  and  to  foster  its  development. 


This  is  not  to  denigrate  the  machine  as  the 
means  for  protlucing  objects  of  profound  visual 
experiences  in  art,  or  as  the  scientific  means  for 
the  study  of  nature.  The  machine  provides  the 
only  means  by  which  the  artist  can  truly  be  a 
pure  creator  of  art,  as  is  nature:  just  as  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  only  means  by  which  the  scientist  can 
|K‘netrate  into  the  depth  of  nature’s  structure. 
When  the  machine  is  directed  towards  the  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  nature,  or  to  create  art,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  should  never  be  lost  between  the  prim¬ 
itive  perfection  of  the  machine  and  the  creative 
jxrfection  of  nature.  This  distinction  would 
exert  a  profound  effect  upon  the  use  of  the 
machine  and  theoretical  attitudes,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  social  pniblems.  The  artist  and  the  scien¬ 
tist  must  avoid  introverting  the  machine  and 
themselves  into  the  rigid  perfectionism  of  the 
mechanical.  There  is  then  the  necessity  of 
orienting  the  very  structure  and  the  use  of  the 
machine  towards  the  living  (|ualities  that  exist 
everywhere  within  nature.  This  is  to  be  aware 
of  the  living  (piality  of  human  life  itself.  The 
variations  from  the  mechanical  are  precisely 
those  qualities  which  reveal  the  life  of  nature’s 
perfection.”'’ 

Returning  to  Eddington’s  two  tables,  the 
non-scientific  one  now  invites  attention.  It  rep¬ 
resents  the  means  by  which  art  is  formed.  It  is 
the  nature  reality  of  the  artist  as  distinct  from 
the  scientist.  But  we  have  to  stop  here;  science 
disputes  the  art  reality  of  nature.  .Science,  Ed¬ 
dington  says,  emphatically  regards  the  reality  of 
the  familiar  table,  the  world  of  “substance,”  as 
but  a  “self-deception.””*  All  such  experiences  are 
regarded  as  nothing  but  the  “greatest  of  our 
illusions. .Science  banishes  the  visible  world 
into  a  limbo  of  illusion  to  replace  it  with  an 
invisible  one.  Only  the  scientific  table  is  “really 
there,”  says  Etldington.””  What  is  visible  is  not 
there,  what  is  there  is  not  visible.  .Art  would 
apixar  to  be  a  fancy  over  a  fancy,  as  Plato  once 
contended.  Eddington,  however,  found  some¬ 
thing  wanting  in  this  scientific  reality.  He  was 
concerned  with  art,  p<x!try,  in  short,  with  all 
that  disapjjeared,  once  the  visible  world  evapor¬ 
ated  into  sheer  illusion.  There  are,  he  observed, 
certain  asjxcts  of  human  experience  which  “im- 
|X’H”  us  to  seek  out  “beauty”  in  both  nature  and 
art,  but  which  are  not  “warranted”  by  the  scien¬ 
tific  reality  of  nature.”^  He  went  on  to  say  that 


the  materialist  who  believes  that  all  phenomena 
are  wholly  contained  in  electrons  and  quanta, 
presumably  regards  his  wife  as  an  “elaborate 
differential  equation.”®*^  What  then  would  Ed¬ 
dington  propose?  Accept  the  “self-deception”  as 
such,  but  regard  it  as  a  “mystical”  experience 
which  reflects  an  “underlying  reality.”®®  We 
seem  to  have  returned  to  Mondrian’s  view! 
Oddly  enough,  Eddington  was  compelled  to 
regard  the  sensory  world  as  illusion,  in  spite  of 
his  jibe  at  materialists,  precisely  because  he  too 
could  not  accept  any  reality  but  the  atomic  one. 
To  distinguish  himself  from  the  materialists  he 
adopted  a  mystical  view,  just  as  Mondrian  had 
done. 

Did  science  actually  discover  that  our  senses 
received  nothing  but  illusions?  Did  it  not  dis¬ 
cover  only  that  it  was  erroneous  to  expect  the 
atomic  aspect  of  nature  to  mimic  the  sensory 
one?  Does  not  their  error  lie  in  expecting  sen¬ 
sory  experience  to  correspond  to  instrumental 
recordings  of  nature,  but  finding  this  not  so,  in 
condemning  the  senses  for  not  maintaining  their 
world  over  that  of  the  particle  one?  Are  they 
their  own  victims  of  the  illusion  they  attribute 
to  the  senses?  It  appears  that  some  scientists 
expect  each  deeper  view’  of  nature  to  repeat 
monotonously  the  structural  laws  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  level.  This  mechanistic  expectation  is  con¬ 
trary  to  nature’s  structure,  which  is  creative, 
both  in  depth  and  direction.  Is  not  this  mechan¬ 
istic  attitude  evident  in  conclusions  made  about 
the  statistical  method?  That  is,  when  nature  was 
revealed  anew  once  more,  the  atoms’  apparently 
irrational  behavior  was  denied  individuality  and 
scientists  claimed  to  have  discovered  “disorder” 
in  nature.  Albert  Einstein  never  accepted  this 
view.  He  considered  the  statistical  theory  a 
“temporary  expedient,”  since  he  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe,  “that  God  plays  dice  with  the 
world.”  His  experience  could  not  shake  him  of 
the  belief  that  nature  exemplifies  the  “har¬ 
mony”  of  “order.”^®® 

In  any  case,  human  experience  of  nature 
was  broken  in  two— there  was  illusion  and 
reality.  More  dualisms  followed.  Nature  became 
disorder  and  order,  light  became  wave  and  part¬ 
icle.  It  is  said  that  the  notions  both  of  the  wave 
and  particle,  fit  the  facts  with  equal  reason.  It  is 
also  said,  that  each  is  “incompatible”  with,  “ex¬ 
cludes,”  the  other.  Thus  each  fits  the  facts  with 


equal  unreason.  Is  it  not  a  solution  of  verbal 
convenience  to  say  that  these  views  are  “com¬ 
plementary”?  Is  nature  a  structure  of  dualisms? 
One  is  again  reminded  of  Mondrian  and  his 
constant  mystic  preoccupation  with  securing 
“equilibrium”  for  “oppositions.”*®'  In  science 
too,  the  individuality  of  entities  disappears  into 
“incompatibles”  (“oppositions”),  which  are  re¬ 
garded  as  “complementaries”  (“equivalences”). 
The  individuality  of  the  visible  world  dissolves 
into  the  invisible  atoms  which  “lack  individual 
determination.”*®*  Yet,  what  could  be  more  in¬ 
dividualistic  than  the  descriptions  the  physicists 
give  of  the  behavior  of  each  single  atom  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  Individuality  reigns  every¬ 
where,  in  everything,  in  nature.  But  all  this  has 
been  dissolved  into  dualisms.  At  one  end  of 
experience  the  sensory  can  only  offer  self-decep¬ 
tion  in  illusion;  at  the  other  end  instrumental 
perception  can  only  give  us  disorder.  The  Greek 
ideal  still  colors  the  vision  and  minds  of  men. 

Scientists  surrealize  the  atom  and  artists 
surrealize  the  visible  world.  But  does  Mondrian 
demonstrate  the  “capriciousness”  of  sensory 
nature,  any  more  than  Schrodinger  demonstrates 
the  “disorder”  of  a  particle?  The  artist  only 
proved  that  try  what  he  might  he  must  abide 
by  the  determinations  of  sensory  nature,  while 
the  scientist  revealed  his  failure  to  frame  a  law 
for  the  new  behavior  which  particles  display. 
Some  scientists  speak  of  the  “crisis  of  physics,” 
as  some  artists  speak  of  the  “crisis  in  art.” 


To  consider  further  the  problem  of  illusion 
and  reality,  consider  the  two  lines  above.  To 
our  eyes  both  lines  appear  of  different  length. 
Using  a  ruler  they  appear  alike.  Such  happen¬ 
ings  can  be  experienced  in  nature,  things  appear 
to  be  what  they  are  not.  Are  we  to  conclude 
from  such  experiences  that  sensory  nature  is  not 
only  an  illusion  but  illusions  within  an  illusion? 
For  that  matter,  does  not  the  scientific  reality 
readily  encourage  illusion,  so  much  so  that  mys¬ 
tics  and  religionists  had  a  field  day  with  the 
reality?  Strangely  enough,  finding  what  they  re- 


gard  as  the  only  true  reality  to  be  a  most  elusive 
materiality,  scientists  then  denounced  the  reality 
of  the  senses  because  it  was  nothing  more  than 
this  self-same  elusive  reality.  There  seems  to  be 
more  concern  with  denouncing  sensory  exjx;- 
rience  for  allegedly  failing  to  remain  what  pre¬ 
viously  it  was  thought  to  be.  .Anyway,  is  there 
indisputable  evidence  that  nature  creates  both 
illusion  and  reality?  Perhaps  the  atom  is  as 
much  reality,  or  as  much  illusion,  as  the  visible 
world.  Has  science  conjured  nature  as  illusion? 
Is  nature  any  more  concerned  with  creating  il¬ 
lusions,  than  with  creating  moralisms,  for  hu¬ 
man  life?  Maybe  it  takes  a  human  being  to 
conjure  any  illusions  that  may  be  experienced 
in  nature.  Meanwhile,  nature  has  not  become 
one  iota  less  “solid”  than  it  ever  was,  yet  how 
readily  so  many  agreed  that  it  had  dissolved  into 
a  mirage.  For  fifty  years  w’riters  on  art  have 
decried  the  crumbling  away  of  the  sensory  world 
of  vision,  under  the  impact  of  scientific  dis¬ 
covery. 

What  effect  has  the  new  scientific  reality 
had  upon  art?  It  has  been  considerable.  .All  the 
more  so  because  it  W’as  not  understood  that  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  choice.  There  was  only  the 
question  of  how%  not  whether,  art  would  be 
affected  by  science.  There  are  three  important 
w’ays  in  which  this  has  been  effected.  In  one  of 
these  the  artist  is  influenced  by  his  mystic  inter¬ 
pretations  of  science  theory.  Mondrian  is  the 
clear  example,  but  there  are  many  variations  on 
this  attitude.  In  more  recent  years  artists  have 
been  influenced  by  the  structures  revealed  by 
instrumental  perception.  They  hold  the  view’ 
that  the  sensory  vision  of  nature  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  "new  landscape”  of  nature,  that 
which  the  instruments  of  science  evidence.^®-’  Is 
it  that  easy  to  solve  all  the  problems  that  have 
plagued  art  all  through  this  century?  Judging 
from  the  art  this  solution  achieves,  it  seems  no 
more  related  to  current  problems  of  art,  than  it 
does  to  those  in  science. 

There  is  a  more  general  appeal  to  science, 
of  which  the  Surrealists  are  the  most  obvious 
example.  These  artists  claimed  their  “confi¬ 
dence”  in  visible  nature  had  been  badly  shaken 
by  science,  that  science  thus  justifies  their  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  “unknown”  by  means  of  the  “ob- 
scure.”^®^  They  were  in  fact  pleased  to  exploit 
the  scientific  reality,  to  justify  what  they  in¬ 


tended  to  do  anyway.  They  then  took  Freud’s 
thef)ries  and  use<l  them  to  rationalize  their  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  visible  world  and  art.  In 
this  w’ay  science  has  served  as  a  convenient  jus¬ 
tification  foi  most  of  what  is  called  “modern” 
art.  Thus  has  this  art  been  rationalized  as  cor¬ 
responding  to  an  age  of  science,  a  belief  assisted 
by  some  prominent  scientists  who  are  drawn  to 
the  confusion  of  “modern”  art.  Some  time  ago, 
.Albert  Einstein  was  taken  on  a  tour  of  a  famous 
museum  of  “modern”  art.  \Vhen  it  was  over  he 
frankly  admitted  that  he  could  not  comprehend 
what  he  hatl  seen,  or  what  had  been  given  him 
as  explanations  of  the  art. 

Ever  since  the  latter  part  of  the  previous 
century,  both  artists  and  scientists  have  been 
encountering  immense  changes  in  their  expe¬ 
rience  of  nature  as  reality  But  the  applications 
of  science  convinced  even  the  ignorant  that  it 
reigned  supreme  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  be¬ 
fore  nature.  .Art  could  offer  nothing  so  obviously 
lucrative.  ^Vorse,  art  (like  science)  had  lost  the 
stable  models  of  nature,  the  representations  of 
w’hich  all  thought  they  understood  as  art.  Art 
W’as  ignored  except  for  a  small  public,  now’  be¬ 
come  world-w’ide,  who  chose  to  introvert  art 
aw’ay  from  the  sensory  reality  of  nature.  Even 
so,  a  few  artists  discovered  a  new’  aspect  of  na¬ 
ture  by  which  to  further  the  development  of 
art.  The  general  flight  to  introversion,  however, 
falsified  even  these  few’  realists  for  purposes  of 
fantasy  in  art. 

The  supreme  example  of  this  falsification 
was  inflicted  upon  the  achievements  of  Cezanne. 
He  W’as  made  into  what  he  was  not  by  countless 
artists  who  came  after  him.’®"’  This  falsification 
had  tragic  consequences  for  both  art  and  sci¬ 
ence.  Had  Cezanne  been  properly  understood, 
the  course  of  events  betw’een  science  and  art 
could  have  been  different.  .As  it  w’as,  “modern” 
art  acquiesced,  rather  than  opposed,  the  scien¬ 
tific  cancellation  of  art’s  reality  in  nature.  Scien¬ 
tists  were  thus  free  to  dispose  reality  to  their 
own  convenience.  They  over-simplified  the  hu¬ 
man  problem  of  nature’s  reality.  The  visible 
world  did  not  fit  in  with  the  nature  of  particles, 
so  away  with  it!  It  is  only  a  “self-deception.”  It 
was  a  convenient  solution  for  scientists,  and 
seemed  convenient  to  artists  too.  Thus  artists 
failed  to  participate  in  the  general  assessment  of 
nature  as  reality.  Since  then  the  majority  pre- 


lend  that  no  problem  of  reality  exists.  Why  not? 
Artists  were  free  to  do  as  they  pleased.  But  this 
is  the  way  almost  all  art  became  a  mere  source 
of  “feelies,”  especially  so  since  the  195()’s,  which 
would  have  tlelightetl  the  inhabitants  of  Hux¬ 
ley’s  Brnxic  New  World.  They  would  have  felt 
that  action-tachiste  art  was  made  particularly 
for  them.  .Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was! 

In  any  case,  scientists  are  constantly  warn¬ 
ing  us  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  talk  or 
think  about  nature,  with  the  ordinary  language 
applied  to  the  ordinary  world  of  the  senses. 
Having  made  the  point,  scientists  too  often  pro- 
(eeil  to  commit  the  very  error  they  warn  against, 
only  in  reverse.  That  is,  the  language  of  the 
scientific  or  atomic  world  is  imposed  ujjon  that 
of  orilinary  experience.  The  scientist  then  pic¬ 
tures  our  ordinary  worhl  as  so  divested  of  the 
“solidity"  we  thought  it  to  have  that,  if  we  were 
to  act  upon  it,  the  effort  would  render  us  men¬ 
tally  deranged.  We  are  left  stranded  in  the  fath¬ 
omless  space  of  the  atomic  world,  hoping  that 
some  kind  physicist  will  take  us  by  an  atomic 
hantl  and  lead  us  to  safety.  Having  warned  us 
against  identifying  the  visible  with  the  invisible 
world,  the  scientist  ]m)ceeds  to  identify  the  in¬ 
visible  with  the  visible  one.  .Vt  first  there  is  a 
visible  world  unlike  tbe  atomic  one;  in  the  end 
it  disajjpears  and  there  is  only  the  atomic,  in¬ 
visible  one.  .Ml  this  is  often  verbalized  with 
forms  of  expression  that  are  both  witty  and  mys¬ 
tifying.  One  has  the  imjnession  that  some  scien¬ 
tists  are  disturbed  by  the  visible  world  because 
it  does  not  conform  to  their  instrumental  per¬ 
ceptions  of  nature,  so  it  must  be  disposed  of. 
The  ensuing  witticisms  not  only  confuse  our 
comprehension  of  the  visible  world,  but  also 
erect  barriers  to  our  understanding  the  scientific 
reality  as  well. 

If  artists  think  they  have  disposed  of  nature 
as  a  troublesome  problem  of  reality,  with  the 
assistance  of  science,  this  has  only  served  to 
further  obscure  the  situation  of  nature  and  art. 
In  the  above  illustration  of  the  two  lines  it  was 
noted  that  they  appear  of  varying  length  to 
vision,  but  of  similar  length  when  a  ruler  mech¬ 
anizes  our  vision.  Here  we  have  a  telling,  simple 
distinction  between  the  artist  and  the  scientist. 
The  latter  always  searches  with  measuring  in¬ 
struments,  whether  in  the  spatial  world  of  gal¬ 
axies  or  the  spatial  one  of  atomics.  He  is  primar¬ 


ily  involved  in  what  lies  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  vision.  Yet  he  must  be  constantly  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  he  thinks  he  sees  in  his  instru¬ 
ments.  Scientists  have  become  so  mistrustful  of 
the  senses  that  some  make  paradoxical  inc|uiries 
as  to  how  nature  would  appear  without  the 
interceptive  interpretations,  or  even  the  presence 
of,  a  human  being.  .Ml  this  has  had  the  effect 
of  further  discrediting  sensory  experience  of 
nature  in  art.  It  has  played  into  the  hands  of 
tlu>se  artists  who  wished  to  escape  the  problems 
of  art  and  nature. 

If  instrumental  research  had  disclosed  that 
our  senses  had  become  completely  unreliable 
and  useless,  that  would  have  been  one  thing. 
But  all  of  us,  including  scientists,  continue  to 
use  our  senses  as  past  humans  have,  it  being  ob¬ 
viously  necessary  and  desirable  to  do  so.  In  the 
some  u’oy  the  art  experience  of  nature’s  reality 
continues,  ns  in  the  past,  to  be  centered  in  opti¬ 
cal  vision,  just  as  this  x'ision  remains  the  means 
for  manifesting  art.  .Science  and  art  view  na¬ 
ture’s  reality  from  differing  points  of  observa¬ 
tion  for  their  differing  goals.  Science,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  deals  with  the  instrumentally  perceived 
structure  of  light,  art  with  the  visual  .sensations 
of  light  structure.  For  this  reason  science,  not 
art,  discovered  the  wave  and  particle  structures 
of  light.  .Art,  not  science,  discovered  the  persjxrc- 
tive  structure  of  light.  .As  Eddington  put  it, 
science  is  concerned  with  “paint,"  art  with 
“j)ainting.’’’'*'’’ 

It  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  two  lines  al¬ 
ready  referred  to,  appearing  of  differing  lengths 
to  vision,  are  important  for  our  understanding 
of  how  vision  works  in  art,  precisely  because 
they  appear  of  differing  lengths.  Vision  in  art, 
or  in  visible  nature  for  that  matter,  is  attuned 
to  discerning  the  way  things  appear  to  xn'sion. 
The  artist  is  not  ignorant  that  these  appearances 
do  not  correspond  to  other  methods  of  expe¬ 
riencing  them.  It  was  consciousness  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  tactile  and  visual  ex|)erience 
that  permitted  artists  to  discover  the  laws  of 
perspective  which  determine  the  structure  of 
the  human  image.  Human  sight,  is  not  a  world 
of  illusions,  or  illusions  within  an  illusion. 
These  variances  but  reveal  the  dynamic,  creative 
life  jteculiar  to  the  experience  of  nature  and  art. 
This  world  of  vision  has  been  constantly  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  evolution  of  art.  In  our  century 


this  extension  has  letl  to  nothing  less  than  dis- 
covely  that  the  artist  himself  can  create  as  does 
nature,  but  his  are  the  pure  creations  of  human 
life. 

\'arious  kimls  of  scientists  have  often  used 
the  illustration  of  the  two  lines,  to  teach  others 
not  to  be  “hioled”  by  what  their  eyes  re|K)rt. 
But  whether  one  is  f(M)led  or  not  de|>ends  on 
just  what  one  is  using  his  eyes  for.  The  ruler 
only  proves  that  when  vision  is  reduced  to  the 
extremely  limited  or  mechanized  conditions  of 
a  ruler,  we  are  induced  paradoxically  to  deny 
differences  that  persist  in  vision  anyway!  But 
for  this  peculiar  structure  of  vision  we  would 
all  have  to  carry  a  stack  of  instruments  to  get 
about.  Eyes,  es|)ecially  the  artist’s,  are  not  rulers 
or  machines! 

Instruments,  more  sensitive  instruments, 
are  an  indispensable  necessity  for  the  scientist. 
The  development  of  ever  more  sensitive  perce|> 
tion  of  nature  on  the  human  scale  is  the  indis- 
|)cnsable  necessity  of  art.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
relating  the  artist’s  vision  to  instrumental  data 
even,  as  we  have  seen,  that  of  the  simple  com¬ 
mon  ruler!  .Science  is  largely  concerned  with 
the  evolution  of  extra-neural  |x?rception.  The 
task  of  art  is  to  continue  the  evolution  of  the 
human  scale  of  vision. 

If  the  artist  must  now  |)erceive  more  than 
mimeticism  in  nature,  he  must  discover  this  for 
himself.  Science  will  not  do  this  for  him,  not 
only  because  the  scientist  does  not  wish  to,  but 
because  he  could  not  if  he  wished  to.  In  any 
case,  a  new  nature  reality  for  art  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  has  been  in  process  of  evolution 
since  Claude  Monet.  'With  this  artist  the  old 
vision  ceased,  and  the  prwess  structuring  of 
color  takes  precedence  over  the  mimetic  struc¬ 
turing  of  objects.  By  devehiping  the  Impression¬ 
ist  into  the  Cubist  method,  Cezanne  extended 
the  structural  inquiry  into  the  process  of  nature. 
Thus  he  discovered  the  fundamental  nature  of 
this  process— creation.  Through  Cubism  Cezanne 
gradually  freed  the  jilane  from  the  object,  to 
gradually  evolve  the  creative  plane  of  man.  In 
this  way  he  achieved  the  transition  from  Im¬ 
pressionism  to  Cubism  to  Planism.  It  was  Mon¬ 
drian  who  completed  the  last  steps  in  the 
evolution  of  the  plane  to  pure  creation,  in  his 
spatial  comjjositions  of  1917.’”^  .Space  was  re¬ 
vealed  as  a  new  ex|>erience,  one  of  pure  creation. 


Like  science,  art  was  now  searching  into  the 
creative  process  of  nature,  but  with  important 
differences.’"* 

With  .Momlrian’s  1917  works,  tw«)  striking 
events  take  place.  .-\rt  comes  to  a  new  structural 
correspondence  with  nature,  and  painting  could 
not  continue  this  development.  Both  old  me¬ 
diums  were  created  for  imitating  the  forms  and 
colors  of  nature’s  objects.  Now  an  entirely  new’ 
medium  was  needed,  one  that  not  only  per¬ 
mitted  literal  structural  correspondence  to  na¬ 
ture’s  structure,  but  also  most  susceptible  to  the 
uni(|ue  creative  ability  of  man  as  artist.  Paint¬ 
ing  could  only  result  in  conflict  between  nature 
and  art,  as  Xeoplasticism  makes  clear.  To  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  primitive  and  limited  sculpture 
medium,  was  to  frustrate  the  new  with  the  old 
limited  notions  of  form  and  space,  whether  in 
nature  or  art.  The  antitjue,  now’  antiquated 
mediums,  can  offer  nothing  but  “feelies.”  To 
continue  w’ith  the  old  methods  is  to  be  con¬ 
fused  or  oblivious  of  the  new’  nature  reality,  and 
the  new’  creative  demands  of  art.  .At  otlds  w’ith 
nature  the  “mmlern”  artist  readily  believes  that 
he  creates  out  of  the  “chaos,”  "capriciousness,” 
the  “disorder”  of  nature,  as  some  physicists 
think  to  do.  What  has  been  the  result?  Genera¬ 
tion  after  generation,  since  Monet,  artists  have 
been  buffeted  from  one  crisis  to  another.  Is  this 
the  freedom  of  w’hich  art  boasts  totlay? 

P.\RT  IV 

Certain  scientists  see  nature  as  illusion  and 
reality.  Certain  artists  see  nature  in  two  aspects 
too.  But  one  is  the  limited  reality  view  of  nature 
as  objects,  the  other  as  a  creative  process,  an 
immense  extension  of  our  experience  of  nature 
and  art.  And,  in  spite  of  certain  physicists,  the 
visible  w’orld  is  as  real  as  it  ever  w’as.  More  than 
that,  the  artists  w’ho  have  followed  in  the  path 
of  Monet  and  Cezanne  have,  to  the  contrary  of 
science,  extended  the  reality  of  the  visible  world. 

How’  to  resolve  the  discrepancies  betw’een 
science  and  art?  It  is  said  that  science  seeks  to 
break  dow’n  categories,  such  as  “things”  and 
“forms,”  to  replace  them  w’ith  a  “common  back¬ 
ground”  covering  “all  ex|x?rience.”’""  But  this 
is  presumptuous.  Not  all  the  sciences  combined 
could  ever  cover  all  human  experience.  Perhaps 
it  is  necessary  to  reject  a  silent  assumption  about 
reality.  From  the  cave  man  to  the  present, 
whether  as  magician,  religionist,  philosopher  or 
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scientist,  man  has  always  assumed  that  reality 
is  some  one  thing.  Thus  the  visible  world  had 
to  be  displaced  by  the  atomic  one.  Thus  scien¬ 
tists  shrank  one  end  of  experience,  in  order  to 
extend  it  at  the  other  end.  Does  not  the  change 
from  the  "concrete”  to  the  atomic  reveal  nature 
as  creative  reality  transformations  from  one 
level  to  another?  Do  not  art  and  science  disclose 
nature  as  a  many-faceted  reality  each  a  part  of 
nature’s  entirety,  one  grand  creative  process? 
Reality  defracts  into  a  plurality,  the  oneness  of 
reality  is  replaced  by  the  oneness  of  creation. 
Creation  becomes  fundamental  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  nature  and  man.  Reality  is  but  the 
means  to  the  ultimate  experience— creation. 

Creation  seen  as  fundamental  is  to  expe¬ 
rience  reality  in  its  multiple  aspects,  to  see  na¬ 
ture  as  a  dynamic  structural  process.  From  this 
view,  the  so-called  illusions  within  an  illusion 
on  the  visible  level,  noted  earlier,  appear  as 
manifestations  of  the  creative  dynamics  of  this 
nature  level.  From  this  view’,  the  so-called  "dis¬ 
order”  and  “indeterminism”  appear  instead  as 
manifestations  of  nature’s  creative  order.  One 
could  then  understand  why  a  huge  mass  of  par¬ 
ticles  responds  to  the  static  demands  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  while  at  the  same  time,  each  individual 
particle  performs  a  diversity  of  dynamic  activi¬ 
ties  that  do  not  respond  to  the  mechanical  or 
mathematical,  because  they  are  creative.  One 
could  then  understand  why  such  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  basic  elements  in  nature,  possibly  more 


limited  than  we  suppose,  are  capable  of  mani¬ 
festing  such  infinite  creative  diversity. 

“Random,”  “disorder,”  “distortion,”  “im¬ 
perfect,”  can  one  apply  such  adjectives  to  na¬ 
ture?  Scientists  do.  “Crude,”  “monotonous,” 
“imperfect,”  “repetitive,”  “capricious,”  can  one 
apply  these  to  nature?  Artists  do.  Yet  who  can 
regard  the  discoveries  of  what  goes  on  in  nature 
beyond  and  before  our  senses— the  repeated 
creative  births  of  galaxies  taking  place  in  un¬ 
imaginable  space  and  time;  who  can  look  at  all 
that  nature  and  the  artist  put  before  our  eyes; 
who  can  look  at  the  amazing  structural  intri¬ 
cacies  that  transpire  on  the  level  of  particles— 
and  not  feel  an  incredible  sense  of  the  variant 
order  of  creative  life  which  permeates  every¬ 
thing?  Within  this  vast  process  of  constant  crea¬ 
tion,  man  responds  as  he  does,  because  he  alone 
of  all  that  exists  in  nature,  is  possessed  of  the 
necessity  to  achieve  the  supreme  experience  of 
nature,  and  of  his  own  nature— life  as  a  con¬ 
stant,  conscious  evolution  of  creation.  If  life  is 
created,  it  remains  above  all,  creative. 

If  nature  does  not  seem  to  be  concerned 
specifically  with  the  desires  of  humans,  nature 
does  make  these  desires  possible  of  fulfillment. 
It  is  necessary  for  humans  to  practise  that  sense 
which  some  have  decried  nature  for  lacking.  For 
what  aspect  of  nature  can  do  this  for  man, 
except  man? 

Red  Wing 
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A  NOTE  ON  THE  TRANSITION 
FROM  PAINTING  TO  RELIEF 

Jean  Gorin 

Trnnslated  from  the  orifrinal  French  by  R  S.  Rideway 
and  M.  S.  Black.  Department  of  French,  University  of 
Sa.skatchewan. 

Jean  Gorin,  .as  a  pioneer  in  the  early  transition  from 
Mondrian  paintine  to  relief,  was  invited  to  contribute  an 
article  and  photoeraphs  commentine  particularly  upon  this 
transition.  Gorin's  low  reliefs  from  the  1930's  reproduced 
on  the.se  pages  illustrate  most  clearly  this  development. 
The  elements  of  both  painting  and  relief — painted  lines 
.and  planes  as  well  as  actual  planes  and  lines  in  relief — 
to  be  .seen  in  .some  of  these  works  reveal  the  early  conflicts 
in  this  transition  and  point  to  their  later  re.solution. 

— Editor 

It  was  about  1930  that  I  began  to  grapple 
with  the  principles  of  the  concept  of  a  truly 
spacial  art,  resulting  directly  from  the  five 
Neo-plastic,  laws  defined  by  Mondrian,  but  not 
yet  tried  out.  That  is  when  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  possibilities  of  realizing  a  spacial  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  Neo-plastic  painting  was  already 
composetl  with  a  view  to  expressing  space,  but 
it  oidy  hatl  two  dimensions.  This  space  was 
therefore  an  illusion.  That  is  when  I  began 
to  construct  my  works  with  lines  and  planes  in 
relief  upon  one  ground  plane.  That  was  the 
first  step  on  the  way  to  the  third  dimension: 
depth.  V'ery  shortly  thereafter  I  had  the  idea 
of  constructing  rectangular  planes  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  standing  out  more  and  more 
from  the  ground  plane,  while  unfolding  itself 
in  space,  always  on  the  orthoganal. 

The  essence,  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  con¬ 
structive  art  reveals  a  new  vision  of  the  sensory 
world  of  art,  which  is  related  to  the  cultural 
evolution  of  modern  man.  This  new  means  of 
exj)ression  in  art  reaches  its  fulfilment  only 
when  it  manifests  itself  in  and  through  the  three 
dimensions  of  space.  Internal  space  in  a  plastic 
relationship  with  external  space  reveals  the  new' 
constructive  unity. 

Today  the  constructive  artist  is  indeed  con¬ 
scious  that  in  the  middle  of  the  2()th  century 
there  is  before  us  a  great  period  in  the  evolution 
of  humanity,  a  decisive  stage.  Man  is  becoming 
universal  in  outlook  and  is  gradually  making 
his  w’ay  towards  his  true  function  as  a  creative 
constructor.  Art  today  must  be  prepared  to 
respond  to  all  the  spiritual  demands  of  man 
living  in  the  age  of  the  conquest  of  the  cosmos. 

Le  Perreux  (Seine),  France,  1960 
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JEAN  GORIN;  Relief,  1930. 


JEAN  GORIN:  Relief,  1930.  Collection  F.  Groindorge. 
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“In  the  whole  universe  of  events, 

none  is  more  wonderful  than  the  birth  of  wonder,”  Cassius  Keyser  * 

“Science  and  art  have  arrived  at  different  aspects  of  nature, 
and  both  appear  to  have  arrived  at  the  frontier  of  nature, 

its  fundamentaly  creative  structure.”  Charles  Biederman  I 

“Nature,  in  the  intimate  and  in  the  vast,  is  not  designed. 

It  is  designing.  Our  own  nature  confirms  it.”  N.  J.  Berrill 

“The  Universe  is  something  more  than  its  parts.”  Fred  Hoyle 

“You  cannot  travel  freely  along  a  pre-determined  path, 

for  where  freedom  lies,  there  is  no  path.”  N.  J.  Berrill 


PRELUDE  . 

Aspasia  Voulis 


an  interprefation 


night . Wonder  kindles  in  the  darkness 

Streaming  pristine  knowledge 
interlude  ....  Towards  a  myriad  times  and  spaces 
And  through  knowledge  streams  anew 
dawn . A  wonder  in  the  silence  of  the  sunlight 


in  the  silent  sunlight 


Thfre  is  a  lucid  plenum  of  light  in  space  in  time 
Of  swirling  processes  condensed  at  far  slung  times  and  points 
Into  the  lights  of  suns 

A  plenum  of  light  speeding  unseen  from  points  and  times  of  suns 
Into  the  limitlessness  of  space 

And  here  and  then,  and  now  and  there 

The  bursting-streaming  light  from  suns  reflects  planet-islets 

Into  teeming,  swarming,  radiant  life 

In  this  far  space  of  swirling  times 
A  brilliant  star  amongst  the  myriad  stars 

Pursues  its  lone  slow  dancing  through  the  deep  of  space  and  suns. 


And  round  this  star,  a  sparkling  planet 
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An  artist,  a  creator. 


Skims  and  loops  and  swirls  in  faster  timing 
Through  the  night  of  light-filled  space 
With  scattered  color-suns  of  stars  for  company 
It  is  a  clear  and  radiant  planet 
A  myriad  colors  sparkle  from  its  skies  and  seas 
And  lakes  and  woods  and  plains, 

And  on  one  cool  and  sun-filled  day 

A  strong  young  man  walks  slowly  towards  a  light-touched  peak 

A  sea  behind  him,  a  plain  of  green  before  him 

Flowing  lights  of  violets  and  crimsons,  oranges  and  yelloics 

He  pauses  in  primordial  ivonder 

Repoising  in  the  sunlight  of  timeless  silence 

And  turns  to  live  in  shimmering  rhythms, 

Pure-lights  through  emeralds  and  blues  and  turquoise^ 

Of  sun  and  sky  leborn  through  space 
From  sky  and  shore  and  ocean 
He  stands  alone  and  free,  this  strange  young  man 
Alive  and  radiant  as  the  planet, 

At  one  with  sun  and  sky  and  sea  and  plain 

The  silent  plenum's  magnetic 

Vibrant  core  of  triumphant  whole-rejoicing 

Xature  created  and  evolved,  creating  and  evolving  nature, 

A  culminating  whole  and  whole  beginning, 


A  process  in  the  evrevolving  process  of  continuous  creation 


Shall  we  range  and  venture  in  imagination 
Through  some  very  early  processes  of  his  formationf 


.  » 

.  night 

Let  us  view  him 

Evolving  through  aeons  and  spaces 
Of  plenum  transmutations, 

From  sj>arse-strewn  processes 
Of  elemental  hydrogen, 

Diffused  obscure 

Beginnings  of  creation 

t 

Far-scattered,  pressured. 

Speeding  near-approaching 

Swirling  from  simplicities  into  less  simple  wholes 
Spinning  misty  light-years  of  ♦ 

A  slow  galactic  plenum 

Amidst  serenely  seething  times  of  ceaseless  plenae  I 

Poised  in  timeless  creativity. 

And  now  and  there  throughout  our  island  disc 
\Vhorls  of  rapid  differentiating  processes  condense  to 

I 

Radiant,  fluxing  cores 

And  here  and  then,  these  pulsing  stars, 

^V^hirling  and  contracting  and  explcxling 

Into  streaming  times  around  their  cores  ^ 

Rebirth  through  swift  condensing  into 

Molten,  rock-strewn,  deluged  planets 

And  amongst  the  stars-and-primal-planets  spawned 
In  countless  times  and  spaces  in  our  plenum, 

We  view  , 
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Within  the  measure  of  a  myriad  revolutions 
Of  our  planet  round  our  star. 

Fierce  Hows 

Of  slow  and  restless 

Scorching  freezing  swirling  seething 

Protean  star-and  planet-surface  permutations 

Quiver  random  gleamings, 

Effercesccnt  venturings, 

Slowly  tensing  tremorings. 

Strange  magnetic  potent  pulsings, 

Minute 


Simple  sensing  surfaces 

Selecting  and  absorbing  and  transforming  primal  ranges 

Of  sun-earth-interflowings  into  elemental  living  time 

Amidst  eternal  proeesses,  lee  see  rare  cores  of  living  processes! 
A  more  complex-simple  integration 
Of  plenum  energy  potentials 

n>  see  a  process  lehole, 

A  component  process  of  our  artist's  evolution— 

In  continuous  creation 

Simplest  elemental  processes 

Transmuting  plenum  energies 

Sieirling  star-cores  streaming 

Coalescing  planets  kindling 

elemental  living  processes— 

A  culminating  whole  and  whole  beginning. 

Simple  origins  of  a  more  complex  process 

IMthin  the  timeless  process  of  continuous  creation 

Now,  amongst  these  simplest  wholes 
Of  embryonic  consciousness. 

We  view 

Through  misty  eons 
Of  sun-and  planet  flowings. 

Some  primal  dancing  protoplasm, 


—By  mutant  structure  or  environment 
Responding  somehow  differently  to  light. 

Perhaps  with  more  duration 
Than  other  life  diffusing  through  the  liquids  of  our  planet, 
C^ontinue  to  divide  and  multiply  and  ramify 
From  ocean,  <x>ze  and  shore 

I'o  firmer  planet  surface  and  more  constant  light. 

And  we  view  these 

Simple-sun-earth-processevalive-in-simply-varying-environs 

Increasing  and  continuing 
Dispersing  and  proliferating. 

Becoming  part  of  whole  environment  to  other  elemental  procew - 
Of  living  light  and  air  and  earth  and  litjuid. 

Mutating  and  adapting. 

Selected  and  surviving. 

Differentially  diverging  into  every 
Life-sustaining  premise  of  our  planet 

Becoming  simple  species 

\dapting  ramifying  ranges  of  resjx)nding  and  transforming  struct. 

To  the  slowly-swiftly  ever-fluxing  spectrums  of  their  lives  environs 

Becoming  each  a  prexess  whole 

In  the  ever-changing  complex  whole 

Of  interacting  processes  of  sun-and-earth-and-species. 

Transforming  through  the  eons 
The  planet’s  seething  primal  surface 
Into  a  radiating  living  network, 

A  vibrant,  fluxing,  pulsing  web 
Of  myriad-formed  preconscious  life 
In  diversity  beyond  the  reach  of  number 

And  amongst  these  countless  ways  of  living 
Ramified  throughout  the  life-range  of  our  planet, 

\Ve  view 

Through  restless  ages 
Of  our  living  planet’s  surface  changes. 

Species  of  simple  scurriers 

Becoming  creatures  climbing,  clambering, 

Kss;«ying  swaying  through  the  trees 

And  surviving  to  mate  and  reproduce,  to  genetically  continue 
Only  through  the  creatures  who  most  rapidly  develop 
In  adetjuately  estimating  spaces 

Between  themselves  and  near  and  less  near  static  forms. 

And  not  only  accurately  estimating. 

But  estimating  and  coordinating 

The  light-borne  stimuli  from  tree-forms 

\V’ith  whole  organism  responses  of  survival  motions— 

We  see  a  prexess  of 

Some  species  slowly  flowing  into  vision  centered  species 
Through  gradually  adapting  whole-rhythmic-corresponding 
To  the  color-form-space  process  of  arboreal  environs 
And  now  we  view 

Some  creatures  agile  and  alert  with  vision 
Formed  by  ages  of  arboreal  living. 

Adventurously  increasing  ground-time  foragings  for  food. 

Finding  abundance  and  variety  amongst  the  shrubs  and  grasses. 
Returning  to  the  safety  of  the  trees 
At  night  and  rarer  daytime  intervals. 

Gradually  improving  planet  surface  vision  for  discerning 


Near  and  distant,  slow  and  rapid  moving  dangers 
And  correlating  this  motion-information 
With  whole  organism  survival  actions— 

Again  we  see  a  process 

Through  ages  of  mutations,  adaptations,  and  selection, 

Of  the  gene  continuation  only  of  those  foragers 
Who  realize  survival  harmony  with  their  environs 

We  view 

Some  venturing  creatures  from  this  forage-living  species 
Experimenting  slowly,  not  only  foraging  for  fruits  and  roots  and  nuts 
And  seizing  still  and  scarcely  moving  insects. 

But  also  hunting  small  and  slowly  motioned  animals  — 

We  see  them  through  the  ages  extending  their  inheritance 
Of  vision-brain-whole-organism  coordinations 
Towards  a  more  complex  ranging  harmony 
With  nature’s  color-forms  in  light  in  space  in  time 

Thus  we  see  through  ages  of  unconscious-dawning-consciousness. 
Through  arboreal,  then  foraging  and  early  hunting 
Processes  of  evolution. 

The  relentless  outer-inner  dynamism  of  varied  and  exacting 
Either-or,  survive-or-not  environs 

Impinging  with  these  species  supremely  potent  urge  to  live 
Creating  a  new  process  of  adapting. 

An  evolving  corresponding  of  their  vision  with  their  worlds 

And  now  we  find  emerging 
Inheritors  of  countless  eras 
Of  progressive  vision  adaptations, 

A  species  dynamic 

In  diverse  coordinations 

Of  their  organisms  with  their  environs. 

Versatile  in  whole-rhythmic-correspondings  with  the 
Multi-varied-ranges  of  their  world’s  color-form-space  process 

A  species  who  sustain  inherent 

In  the  very  structure  of  their  genes  and  brains 

A  tendency  by  far  more  potent  than  in  other  species  of  our  planet 

A  Species  with  a  limitless 

POTENTIAL  FOR  EVOLVING! 

Through  progressively  more  complex  whole-rhythmic-corresponding 
In  the  LIMITLESS  complexities  of  nature’s  sun-earth  processes 


And  amongst  this  versal  tendenced  species. 

In  varied  ways  and  times  and  places, 

We  discern  a  very  singular  yet  seeming  inauspicious  venturing. 
Strong  and  agile  individuals 
Drawing  their  hands  over  sand  or  clay 
Or  rhythmically  arraying  stones. 

And  suddenly  suspending  their  habituated  motions 
To  look  and  feel  with  most  unprecedented  newness. 

Not  only  from  accustomed  and  survival  stimuli. 

But  to  look-and-feel-from- 


Sheerest-wonder  radiating  through  their  brains 
Through  a  potent  crucial  moment  magnetizing 
A  pre-primal  wonder  of  their  world’s  unknowns 


We  see  ferments  of  new  energies! 
Germinals  of  wondering  experience! 
Unprecedented  pre-stirrings 
Of  a  whole  new  elemental  process 
On  a  planet  of  living  prcrcesses 
Amidst  a  universe  of  processes 


Now  for  a  time  we  perceive 
Our  early  visual  explorers 
Simply  drawing  lines 
And  ranging  stones  and  shells 
And  other  simple  nature  objects 


With  sheer  pleasure 
Pure  seeing 
Wonder  in  the  process 


But  slowly. 

At  varying  times  and  places. 

We  again  discern  a  very  curious  occurrence. 
Some  of  their  lines  and  simple  stones 
Briefly  ferment  their  attention 
As  simple  transforms, 

Germinal  analogues  in  their  brains 
Of  animal  forms  of  moment  to  their  lives 


And  with  generations  of  daily  life  survival 
Extending  their  experience  of 
Animals  and  simple  nature  objects. 

Increasing  their  adeptness  in  using. 

And  then  simply  imitating 

Simple  nature-forms  for  varied  living  functions. 

Again,  amongst  this  species 

Uniquely  gene  and  brain  potentialed  for  evolving. 

We  find  some  vital  individuals 

Creating 

A  more  complex  realization. 


Simply  increasing  resemblances  perceived 
Between  animals  and  stones  or  cave-walls 
With  a  chip  or  scrape  or  line  or  two 


And  with  these  early  form  and  image  imitations. 

With  clear  overt  manifestations 

Of  a  more  complex  correlation 

Between  nature  and  our  vision  tendenced  species. 


We  find  very  slow 
Experimental  rivuletings 
Of  a  whole  new  process 

Begin  to  stream  into  the  processes  of  nature. 

Not  merely  as  in  proto-human  evolution 

A  gradually  evolving  interaction 

Between  processes  of  nature  and  progressive  species. 

But  unique  in  evolution,  an  inter-process  process! 

We  now  experience  elemental  records!  visttal  descriptions! 

Of  a  nature-species  integration,  a  more  complex-simple  correlation, 
A  pre-primal  amalgamation  of  evolving  nature-human-vision-nature 
We  see  anew  a  process  whole, 

A  component  process  of  our  artist’s  evolution  — 

In  continuous  creation,  plenum  processes 

Condensing  star-and-planet  interflowings 

Structuring  photogeotropic  living  time 

Becoming  vision-brain  evolving  processes 

Creating 

Elements  of  an  elemental  nature-species  interprocess  — 

A  culminating  whole  and  whole  beginning. 

Simple  potent  origins  of  a  more  complex  process 

Within  the  endless  process  of  continuous  creation 

And  when,  amongst  our  early  human  ancestors. 

The  beginning  form  and  image 
Indications  of  their  world’s  perception 
Become  a  method  for  transmitting  information 
Of  vital  im|>on  to  their  lives 
Between  themselves  and  younger  generations. 

When  the  developing  survival  of  our  species 
Becomes  extended  from  a  simple  function 
Of  gene  and  adaptive  mutant  gene  transmission 
To  a  more  complex  function  equally  dependent 
On  inter-generation  brain  communication 
Of  survival  information. 

We  see  the  rivulets  begin  to  gather  in  momentum. 

We  experience  descriptions,  form  and  image  correlations 
Between  nature’s  limitlessly  complex  color-form-space  process 
And  human  vision  comprehension 

Evolving  from  a  process 

Of  slow  increase  in  correspondences 

To  actual  forms 

And  then  images 

Of  animal  forms  in  nature 


To  a  less  extended  phase  of  increasing  nature-correspondence  f 
In  sculptural  descriptions  of  the  human  form. 

Then  sculpture  disappearing 

From  evolving  records  of  nature  in  nature-human-nature  integratl- 
And  painting  rapidly  increasing  correspondence  ! 

To  the  image  of  the  human  form  in  nature  ji 

While  beginning  structure  correspondence 

To  painting’s  color-plane  reality  | 

We  experience  painting  evolving  through  an  even  briefer  process 
Of  describing  images  of  nature’s  landscape. 

Evolve  from  images  of  nature-human-nature  correlation  ] 

When  the  human  form  yet  dominates  the  landscape  ! 

To  disappearance  of  the  human  form 
Frqm  evolving  artists’  world  perception 

We  experience  very  simple  indications 
Of  sky  and  earth  and  ocean  integrations 
Very  rapidly  evolve  to 

Simple  silent  color-rhythm  and  color-process 

Visual  experiences  of  nature 

Transposed 

To  simple  color-rhythm-process  painting 

And  we  experience  these  new  simple  integrations 
Between  nature  and  human  vision 
Evolve  within  a  generation 

To  a  more  extended  nature-human-nature  process. 

We  experience  the  color-plane  of  painting 
I'ransformed  through  nature  vision 
To  experience  the  rhythmic-color-forms 

Then  rhythmic-color-planes  of  nature 
In  full  light  in  space  in  time. 

We  experience  this 

Process-whole  of  earth-with-sky-sun-vision, 

A  unity  of  earth-light  vision 
'Franslated 

First  to  color-painting  terms. 

Then  we  experience  the  plane  of  painting  simplified 
Until  painting  disappears  from  evolving  world  descriptions, 

A  culminating  whole 

And  w’e  find  emerging  a  strange  new  kind  of  process 
Of  a  whole  new  kind  of  nature-human-nature  integration, 

And  whole  beginning 

Thus  through  generation  after  generation 
Of  sculpture-painting  processes,  form  then  image  phases 
Of  the  animal  and  then  the  human  form  in  nature 
Becoming  image  records  of  the  landscape 
Streaming  towards  a  whole  new  kind 
Of  nature-human-nature  process. 

Through  generations  of  progressively  less  simple  correlations 
In  nature-human-nature  integrations. 

We  see  a  process  record!  a  germinal  process  record 
Of  human  vision  comprehension  increasing  correspondence 

Towards  the  limitless  potentials  in  nature’s  color-form-space  proc 

From  first  descriptions  of  the  animal 
Ventured 


Creative  process  wonder 
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By  our  species  nature-tendencecl  towards  evolving, 

Through  simple  sculpture-painting  explorations  of  the  animal 
And  less  simple  sculpture-painting  explorations  of  the  human  form 
And  still  less  simple  images  of  nature’s  landscape 
To  the  venturing 

Of  a  whole  new’  nature-human-nature  process, 

IIV  see  an  evolving  process  record! 

Of  evolving  nature-human-vision-nature  integrations 

Not  a  repetitive  chain  of  mere  changing  adaptations 
Of  organisms  or  species  to  the  ultimatums  of  their  worlds. 

But  a  process  of  progressive  adaptations. 

Evolving  adaptations, 

An  evolving  process-whole  of  evolving  process-wholes. 

Each  successive  process-whole 
A  more  complex-simple  integration  of  our  sj>ecies 
With  more  complex,  inclusive  ranges  of  our  visual  environs 
And  we  see,  through  the  streaming  generations 
Of  pre-dawn  human  evolution, 

The  unique  creation, 

Nature-human-nature  creation  of  a  method,  art. 

Symbolizing  and  transmitting 
Degrees  and  kinds  of  integration 
Between  nature  and  our  species, 

Continuously  renew, 

Restructure  our  potentials  for  evolving 
Through  regenerating  generative 
Extended  nature  visual  experience 

VV'e  see  this  process  quicken 
Nature-human-nature  evolving  integration. 

At  first  most  slowly. 

Then  with  an  increase  in  acceleration 

Unique  in  evolution 

And 


In  the  silence  of  the  sunlight  ^ 

And  we  live  anew’  a  process-whole, 

A  component  process  f 

Of  creative  nature-human-nature  evolution,  -  >  • 

We  are  creatively  evolved  ^ 

From  plenum-generated  living  star-stuff 
Becoming  ever  more 
Responsively 

Magnetically  ^ 

Creatively  alive 

To  the  limitlessly  complex  spectrums  of  our  origins  -  -  - 
Creatively  evolved  and  creatively  evolving 
A  culminating  whole  and  whole  beginning, 

A  more  complex-simple  integration,  an  amalgamation. 

A  process  in  the  limitless  process  of  continuous  creation 


IVe  discover  nature’s  evolutionary  process  on  our  planet 
Xoiv 


There  is  a  lucid  plenum 


dawn 


Simply  streaming  through  creative  evolution 
O  f  ere  a  t  ive-  natu  re-h  u  m  a  n -visi  on-nat  u  re 
A  culminating  whole  and  whole  beginning, 
A  whole  new  process 


Of  prismatic-light  created 
Streaming 

Simply  radiantly  creative 


In  the  ceaseless  process  of  continuous  creation 


We  discover  vision-brain  experience 

From  our  whole  past  nature-human-nature  process 

Generating 

Evolving  process-record  vision 
Slowly  generating 

Simple  primal  wonder 

Elemental  nature-process  vision 

(Creative  sun  and  sky  and  earth  experience 


In  the  timeless  silence  ^ 

Of  pure  creating  light  in  space 


A  plenum  of  light  in  space  in  time 


k 


A  process  in  the  evrevolving  process  of  continuous  ert 
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tual  artist  mistakenly  assumes  that  order  auto¬ 
matically  implies  the  living  ciuality  of  art,  the 
INSTINCT-INTUITION  AND  overly  emotional  artist  mistakes  the  chaotic 

EMOTION-INTELLECT  IN  ART  result  of  fortuitous  effort  as  achieving  the  living 

(|uality.  Both  extremes  frustrate  realization  of 
Charles  Biederman  the  living  quality,  because  each  effort  has  a 

lop-sided  origin  in  the  whole  structure  which 
Western  art  has  been  characterized  by  pe-  comprises  the  human  organism.  Consequently, 

riodic  changes  in  emphasis  upon  emotion  and  one  effort  lacks  the  coherence  of  the  living  given 

then  upon  intellect,  as  though  the  two  were  in  by  the  intellect,  the  other  the  pulsations  ol  the 

conflict.  In  the  post-mimetic  period  this  conflict  living  given  by  the  emotions, 

has  become  totally  confused.  In  this  latter  pc-  To  consider  these  problems  it  is  essential 

riod  only  a  minority  have  ever  seriously  re-  to  note  some  new  factors  which  form  the  jiresent 

garded  intellect  as  necessary  to  the  solution  of  climate  of  art.  In  them  we  can  discover  the  new 

art.  Instead  a  steadily  growing  number  of  artists  events  that  impinge  upon  and  motivate  the  dc- 

have  been  increasing  the  degree  to  which  the  cisions  of  all  artists,  whether  all  know  it  or  not. 

emotions  act  as  the  major  determinant  of  art.  if  the  mimetic  past  was  the  result  of  an  evolu- 

This  attitude  now  dominates  everywhere.  The  tion,  as  shown  elsewhere,-  docs  evolution  remain 

highest  form  of  behavior  is  thought  to  consist  in  force  today?  i\fost  artists  seem  to  indicate  a 

in  the  artist’s  capacity  to  be  oblivious  of  what  he  freedom  from  such  tlemands.’  Nowadays  they 

will  do.  That  is,  he  simply  awaits  the  nudge  of  assume  to  be  free  tf)  do  as  they  please.  .Assuming 

whatever  emotions  arise  and  proceeds  to  make  this  freedom  for  their  own  times,  it  follows  that 

a  work  of  “art.”  It  is  this  majority  which  will  they  apply  these  same  liberties  towards  the  past 

be  given  major  attention  here.  and  future.  Hostile  to  the  past,  to  the  demands 

The  tendency  to  extremes  of  emotion  and  of  historical  process,  artists  demand  an  attitude 

intellect  in  post-Renaissance  mimeticism  is  un-  of  “non-history,”  which  only  recognizes  an  auto- 

derstandable.’  Today  we  know,  or  can  know,  nomous  present.  Realizing  that  the  inquiries  of 

better.  Since  Courbet  brought  the  artist's  senses  an  evolutionary  attitude  pose  a  danger  to  their 

directly  to  the  actualities  of  nature;  since  Monet  art,  artists  deny  evolution.  Problems  are  solved 

opened  the  way  to  a  non-mimetic  nature  and  these  days  by  denying  their  existence.  There 

art;  since  Cezanne  all  but  completed  the  realiza-  prevails  a  general  hostility  towards  any  attitude 

tion  and  formulation  of  a  new  revision  of  nature  entailing  a  definitive,  coherent  position.  Bereft 

and  art,  there  has  ceased  to  be  any  excuse  for  of  a  coherent  art,  one  must  suppress  such  in- 

floundering  in  emotional  (or  intellectual)  ex-  quiry. 

cesses.  It  is  not  that  artists  are  ignorant  of  the  All  experiences  of  past  artists  reveal  that 

past’s  errors  with  such  excesses.  Rather,  they  what  we  see  is  determined  by  what  we  think, 

fear  to  profit  from  these  past  errors  because  Ignorance  of  this  situation  results  in  our  think- 

they  feel  compelled  to  continue  the  old,  estab-  jpg  and  so  our  seeing  becoming  canalized.  .Art 
lished  view  of  nature  and  art  by  manipulating  is  in  a  state  of  constant  change  because  the  act 

both.  Art  is  involved  in  the  usual  difficulty  of  of  vision  is  in  a  state  of  constant  extension, 

every  generation-too  many  are  too  conservative.  .Accordingly,  emotional-intellectual  experiences 

For  our  times,  however,  the  jirice  for  evad-  of  nature,  ami  so  of  art,  are  being  constantly 

ing  the  facts  of  art  is  heavier  than  ever  before.  modified.  This  forms  the  great  difficulty  for 

Thus  chaos  rules  everywhere.  The  various  forms  both  user  and  maker  of  art;  art  like  life  gener- 

of  extreme  behavior  promise  disaster  for  the  ally  is  forever  changing.  ^Vhcn  we  fail  to  corn- 

future.  Yet  it  is  a  curious  situation.  If  the  ma-  prehend  a  new  form  of  art,  we  experience  a 

jority  of  artists  are  stringently  evading  full  con-  literal  failure  of  vision.  Seeing  becomes  diffi- 

frontation  of  their  intellect,  at  the  same  time  cult,  confused,  frustrated.  Vision  becomes  inco- 

they  are  aware  that  whatever  they  may  do,  in-  herent. 

tellect  remains  an  inescapable  part  of  all  efforts  What  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  over- 

at  art,  as  in  life  generally.  If  the  overly  intellec-  or  underestimation  of  emotion  or  intellect,  as 
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rcganls  the  crucial  problem  of  nature  as  reality? 
The  emotionalists  have  been  unable  to  free 
themselves  from  the  old  nature  reality.  Bound 
to  this  reality,  now  useless  for  their  art,  they 
were  literally  com|>elled  to  conjure  fantasy  ren¬ 
ditions  of  it,  either  obviously  as  with  the  Cubist 
generation,  or  obscurely  as  with  the  later  action- 
tachistes.  That  is,  they  wish  to  achieve  a  “new" 
art  by  manipulating  the  old  reality,  by  manipu¬ 
lating  mimeticism.  Thus  one  would  avoid  the 
risks  and  difficulties  of  forming  a  truly  new  art. 
The  majority  today,  the  scribblers  and  ilrippers 
in  paint  and  metal,  would  presume  to  achieve 
the  new,  by  a  partial  or  total  “tlestruction”  of 
the  old  mimetic  abstractions  from  nature.  This 
ci'idcnccs  the  prevailing  regression  into  which 
artists  have  fallen  in  their  abstractions  from 
nature.  This  manipulation  of  the  old  method  of 
abstracting  replaces  a  constructhe  with  a  des¬ 
tructive  mimeticism  of  nature.  This  effort  is 
o|K‘nly  or  implicitly  shared  by  those  who  over¬ 
evaluate  the  role  of  the  intellect.  If  many  of 
these  latter  artists  reject  the  old  nature  reality, 
they  are  unable  to  discern  any  further  reality 
values  in  nature.  They  are  then  compelled  to 
resort  to  realities  su|x?rior  to  nature’s,  a  return 
to  the  ancient  “spiritualisms”  conjured  by  the 
intellect.  The  emotionalists  also  join  in  this 
effort,  only  they  replace  the  “beauty”  of  the  old 
idealism  with  a  compvdsive  pursuit  towards  the 
“demoniac.”  Together  these  excesses  of  the 
emotion  or  intellect  manifest  the  final  deterior¬ 
ation  of  Aristotelian  transcendentalism  in  art. 

Aside  from  regressive  periods,  art  is  realized 
according  to  a  natural  order  of  development.^ 
This  is  the  consequence  of  our  organism  func¬ 
tioning  with  a  particular  structure  within  the 
particular  environmental  structure  of  nature. 
The  artist’s  task  is  to  discern  the  present  poten¬ 
tialities  that  exist  in  the  relations  between  these 
two  structures.  To  the  degree  he  succeeds  the 
artist  is  free  to  engage  the  present  evolution  of 
art.’  If,  as  has  been  done  throughout  this  cen¬ 
tury,  artists  can  ignore  the  present  demands  of 
evolution,  be  as  arbitrary  as  they  are  able,  this 
will  only  assure  the  continued  chaos  of  art.  Art 
can  be  usefully  sustained  only  within  the  natur¬ 
al  order  of  man  and  nature.  There  is  no  other 
order  to  appeal  to.  To  disregard  that  order 
plunges  art  into  a  state  of  perpetual  conflict 
with  that  order. 


True,  art  does  not  and  cannot  achieve  an 
unbroken  pursuit  of  any  kind  of  an  evolutionary 
order.  But  this  is  not  to  disprove  the  existence 
of  such  an  order.  .Art  is  not  achieved  by  an  or¬ 
ganism  that  functions  in  some  absolute,  mechan¬ 
ical  manner.  Yet  many  seem  to  expect  such 
achievement  if  the  credibility  of  evolution  in 
art  is  to  be  established.  It  is  these  same  voices, 
however,  who  would  be  the  first  to  cry  out 
against  what  their  criticism  of  evolution  im¬ 
plicitly  demands,  namely,  an  uninterrupted 
mechanical  development.  The  artist  would  then 
be  but  a  rolM)t  responding  to  the  demands  of 
mechanical  laws.  In  short,  our  critics  are  not 
fully  aware  of  the  structures  out  of  which  the 
living  qualities  of  human  life  and  nature  arise. 
Human  fulfillment  of  life  would  be  impossible 
if  actions  could  be  controlled  with  the  rigid 
perfectionism  of  a  machine.  There  would  indeed 
be  only  robots  unconscious  of  the  human  expe¬ 
rience  of  tliscovery  ami  creation. 

Through  evolution  the  human  nervous 
system  has  been  developing.  If  the  structure 
of  the  organism  has  not  undergone  fundamental 
change,  the  use  of  that  structure  has.  Evolution 
increases  the  potentialities  inherent  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
evolution  that  is  of  interest  to  the  present  in¬ 
quiry.  The  position  to  be  taken  is  that  the 
natural  order  of  experiencing  nature  and  art 
originates  instinctually,  from  which  arise  intui¬ 
tions  leading  to  the  knowledge  of  the  intellect. 
By  instinct  is  meant  an  innate  exjierienCe,  a 
natural  propensity  or  impulse,  an  experience  in 
sensation,  of  necessity  arising  without  prior  re¬ 
flection.  Thus  is  formed  the  direct  biological 
link  between  the  nature  in  us  and  around  us. 
Intuition  concerns  apprehension,  a  seizure  of 
ideas  or  notions.  Insights  are  ex|ierienced  with¬ 
out  seeming  to  be  prefaced  by  conscious  calcu¬ 
lation.  Finally,  the  intellect  forms  the  reasoning 
by  w’hich  we  arrive  at  conscious,  definitive 
modes  of  evaluation  for  understanding  what 
motivates  our  actions.  .Altogether  then,  there  is 
the  order  of  innate  need  leading  to  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  that  need,  resulting  in  calculations 
that  form  our  understanding  of  that  need. 

What  arouses  the  genuine  desire  to  be  an 
artist?  Is  it  that  one  just  wants  to  create?  Not 
at  all.  The  initial  impetus  originates  as  a  prim¬ 
eval  necessity;  that  is,  instinctually,  as  it  did 
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for  tlic  very  first  artists  of  mankind.  Every  child 
manifests  the  necessity  to  express  himself  to¬ 
wards  the  world  in  which  he  finds  himself,  in 
all  of  the  various  forms  of  art.  Thus  every  child 
experiences  the  need  to  express  nature  through 
the  art  of  vision.  This  instinctual  force  is  as 
organic  as  can  be.  Few,  however,  are  able  to 
sustain  it,  to  make  it  grow  and  develop  to  its 
full  |)ower  of  expression.  Few  professional  artists 
ever  do  so,  which  explains  why  art  is  so  often 
turned  to  purposes  other  than  those  jjrimary  to 
the  needs  of  art.  In  the  very  beginning  of  art,  in 
the  beginning  of  every  individual's  art,  in  every 
useful  change  that  has  occurred  in  art  history, 
all  had  their  origin  in  instinctual  necessity. 

The  above  would  not  find  agreement  every¬ 
where.  .\  striking  divergence  is  supplied  by  Piet 
Mondrian.  He  rejects  the  instinctual  faculty 
outright.  This  is  due  to  his  rejection  of  sensory 
nature.  The  instinctual,  for  him,  is  too  close  to 
the  “natural,”  to  nature.  He  insists  that  art 
must  originate  in  the  particular  view  he  held  of 
the  intuitional  faculty.  He  finds  the  instinctual 
re])rcscntative  of  “animal  nature,”  the  intuition¬ 
al  a  human  act.  Therefore,  the  instinctual  leads 
to  the  “degenerate,”  the  intuitional  to  human 
progress.  The  former,  he  warns,  would  “tlestroy” 
the  latter.*"’  It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  intuition 
becomes  the  basis  of  art,  an  unbridgeable  gap 
lies  between  nature  and  what  humans  do  in  it. 
An  aspect  of  the  biological  link  is  being  denied 
by  Mondrian’s  view  of  intuition.  It  then  be¬ 
comes  clear  just  what  intuition  means  to  him. 
\Vith  it  he  was  attempting  to  replace  the  biolog¬ 
ical  instinctual  link  with  a  reality  which  would 
be  purely  mental. 

It  is  true  that  Mondrian  claimed  that  his 
intuitions  were  based  on  “nature.”  But  in  this 
he  created  confusion,  because  he  also  insisted  on 
“opposition”  to  the  “natural”  or  “optical” 
vision  of  nature."^  In  earlier  writings  he  more 
candidly  denied,  without  any  qualifications, 
that  art  followed  nature.**  Only  later  did  he 
distinguish  between  sensory  and  non-sensory’ 
nature,  insisting  that  the  former  be  abandoned 
for  the  latter.  The  instinctual  could  only  evoke 
the  “animal”  or  “brutal”  response”  to  the  chao¬ 
tic,  the  “capricious,”  the  contemptible  aspect  of 
nature.  Intuitive  discernment  alone  gave  the 
true  “nature”  reality.  Mondrian  thus  made  the 
extraordinary  demand  that  the  artist  ignore 


sensory  experience,  for  a  presumable  nature  jiro- 
duced  by  the  intellect  operating  with  the  arbi-  ( 
trary  liberty  of  “autonomy.”’**  The  instinctual, 
too  close  to  the  sensory,  was  to  be  abandoned: 
the  intuitional,  closer  to  the  intellect,  was  all 
that  was  needed.  It  followed  then,  that  Mon-  j 
(Irian  found  art  a  form  of  logic.  He  asked  if  art 
was  not  logic  made  concrete?”  But  this  question 
implies  another  that  is  related  to  his  view  of 
nature,  namely:  Is  nature  a  logic  made  con¬ 
crete?  For  such  is  the  kind  of  “nature”  reality  ' 
he  strove  to  devise.  By  rendering  concrete  na¬ 
ture  into  a  logic  he  then  used  this  logic  to  deny  j 

its  optical  aspect  as  an  inferior  reality.  This  it 

logic  was  then  rendered  back  into  a  concrete  | 
form,  this  time  revealing  an  art  whose  visual  | 
(pialities  were  in  direct  “opposition”  to  those  of  " 
concrete  nature  and  superior  to  it  as  a  reality.  | 
If  Mondrian  managed  to  render  nature  into 
mere  words,  his  art  was  based  on  no  more  than 
these  same  mere  words. 

AVhen  .Mondrian  correctly  discovered  that 
nature’s  objects  could  no  longer  serse  the  future 
needs  of  art,  he  mistakenly  took  this  to  mean 
that  nature  must  be  rejected  in  toto.  He  was 
assuming  that  nature  could  not  yield  a  new 
reality  such  as  might  correspond  to  the  needs  of 
the  new  art.  He  was  then  left  with  no  other 
course  than  to  construe  a  reality  out  of  bare 
words.  He  filled  these  words  with  the  logic  of 
mysticism.  Having  delved  in  such  rationaliza¬ 
tions  even  before  the  reality  crisis  of  nature 
arose  only  served  to  encourage  his  rejection  of 
the  senses  for  the  mystic  verbalisms  of  the  in¬ 
tellect.  His  severe  religious  upbringing  which 
entailed  a  revulsion  tow'ards  the  sinful  animal¬ 
istic  nature  of  man  and  anything  natural  also 
played  its  part  in  this  artist’s  subsequent  rejec¬ 
tion  and  then  literal  “hatred”  of  nature.  He  be¬ 
came  enmeshed  between  the  senses  he  could  ^ 

never  escape,  and  the  verbal  reality  with  which  I 

he  could  never  escaj>e.  The  insoluble  character  I 

of  this  conflict  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  | 

his  theorizing  about  it.  At  first  he  frankly  j 

claimed,  without  qualification,  that  art  is  “non-  I 

nature.”’^  But  he  was  compelled  to  modify  this  j 

position.  Thus  later  he  presumed  knowledge  of  - 

two  opposing  aspects  of  nature.  His  attempt  to  t 

construe  a  reality  wholly  outside  nature  had  to  I 

be  replaced  with  some  kind  of  “nature.”  His  I 

words  were  forced  to  remain  and  do  battle  with 
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sensory  nature.  It  was  this  conflict  that  left  him 
with  a  “hatred”  of  nature. 

From  the  two  views  so  far  introduced,  the 
writer’s  and  Mondrian’s,  we  now  turn  to  a 
third  view  of  these  jiroblems.  This  one  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  Georges  Bratpie.  If  Mondrian  centred 
everything  in  logic,  Braque  could  not  denounce 
logic  enough.  Lf)gic,  says  the  latter,  leads  to 
the  “death”  of  art.  To  appeal  to  logic  only  re¬ 
veals  the  “deficiencies  of  our  instinctual  facul- 
ties.”*3  Reason,  he  believes,  leads  to  the  rational, 
while  “creation”  is  an  “irrational  act.”’^  Braque 
and  Mondrian  arrive  at  op|x)site  j>oles:  the 
intuitionist  achieves  reality  determination  with 
a  logic  that  rejects  the  demands  of  sensory  na¬ 
ture;  the  instinctualist  with  an  irrationality  that 
rejects  the  demands  of  logic.  The  former  wishes 
logic  to  determine  the  vision  of  art  and  reality; 
the  latter  desires  irrationality  to  determine  the 
vision  of  nature  for  art.  Both  views  are  in  con¬ 
flict  w’ith  sensory  nature.  'What  we  think  deter¬ 
mines  what  w'e  will  see. 

Both  Braque  and  the  Neoplastic  .Mondrian 
desired  unobtainable  liberties.  Their  respective 
histories  are  explanatory.  Both  began  by  reject¬ 
ing  the  old  mimetic  nature  attitude.  Both  then 
experienced  a  crisis  when  the  object  was  about 
to  disajjpear.  .Mondrian  solved  this  by  reject¬ 
ing  nature  entirely.  Braque  was  unable  to  do 
this.  If  .Mondrian  rejected  nature  because  he 
could  not  see  nature  beyond  objects,  Braque 
felt  he  would  be  left  without  nature  because  he 
too  could  not  discern  a  nature  beyond  objects. 
In  this  sense  it  is  understandable  that  Braque 
could  only  see  a  void  if  nature  disappeared  from 
art.  Such  a  possibility,  he  tells  us,  made  him  feel 
“boxed  in,”  from  which  “there  is  no  escape 
possible.”*'*  Refusing  such  prospects,  Braque  re¬ 
nounced  Cubism  as  “prejudices,”’”  which  could 
only  bring  disaster  to  art.  He  then  retraced  his 
steps  as  Cubist,  returning  to  the  destructive 
manipulation  of  mimetic  abstractions  from 
nature. 

In  spite  of  his  effort,  Braque  was  “boxed 
in,”  if  differently  than  he  had  anticipated.  Hav¬ 
ing  rejected  the  literal  imitation  as  well  as  the 
literal  elimination  of  nature’s  objects,  only  one 
other  alternative  was  left  open  to  him.  As  Mon¬ 
drian’s  attitude  left  him  only  verbal  means  for 
the  determination  of  reality,  so  Braque’s  atti¬ 
tude  left  him  only  primitive  means  for  making 


such  a  determination.  Unable  to  completely 
leave  or  completely  return  to  the  methotl  of 
mimeticism,  his  only  alternative  w'as  to  primi- 
tivi/e  the  mimetic  image  of  nature.  The  para¬ 
doxical  character  of  this  position  is  revealed  in 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  he  states  it.  “We 
should  not  imitate,”  he  says,  “w'hat  we  want  to 
create.”’^  But  how  can  there  be  any  danger  of 
imitating  if  one  is  indeed  creating?  This  could 
only  happen  if  one  is  depicting  the  forms  which 
nature  has  created.  In  which  case  imitation  is  as 
certain  as  creation  is  not.  This  was  precisely  the 
situation  of  Bratjue  and  explains  the  odd  way 
in  which  he  states  the  problem.  Obviously  one 
cannot  create  what  nature  has  already  created. 
.\t  best  Bratjue  can  be  said  to  have  “created”  a 
jjarticular  form  of  nature  mimeticism. 

Finding  himself  in  this  jiaradoxical  “boxed 
in”  jjosition,  it  followed  that  Braque  would 
discover  “creation”  as  an  “irrational  act.”  .Again 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  adojjt  the  j)rimi- 
tive  jire-logical  attitude,  for  creation  has  indeed 
become  irrational.  Now  he  would  tlestroy  all 
“reasonable  truths,”  to  “deliver  man  from  his 
logic.”’”  Being  “too  logical,”  he  says,  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  “magical  jjowers”  that  arc  the  susten¬ 
ance  of  irrationality  in  art.”*  The  artist  becomes 
a  “sorcerer,”  Bratjue  claims,  who  creates  “signs” 
that  exjircss  the  significance  of  man  in  the 
universe.^  But  aj)j)cals  to  jirimitivc  reason,  to 
magic,  could  only  result  in  a  jiathological  inter- 
jjrctation  of  man’s  significance  in  the  universe. 
Braque  had  what  he  calls  “creative  hallucina¬ 
tions. ”2’ 

By  j)utting  the  instinctual  faculty  in  hostile 
oj)j)osition  to  logic,  Braque  limited  this  faculty 
to  a  regressive  effort.  Instinctual  emotions  held 
in  the  grijj  of  the  irrational,  engendered  patho¬ 
logical  destructions  ujjon  the  structure  of  vision 
anti  thought.  Rejecting  the  one  useful  compre¬ 
hension  of  nature  available,  nature  as  a  creative 
jjrocess,  Braque  was  left  with  the  now  useless 
mimetic  vision  of  nature  which  could  only  be 
exjjerienced  jiathologically.  In  either  case, 
Braque  was  alienated  from  the  actualities  of 
nature.  Everything  was  tw’isted  about,  and  only 
irrationality  can  rationalize  that.  Emotions  are 
no  longer  consummated  with,  but  dictate  to, 
the  intellect.  The  ambiguous,  the  arbitrary  of 
unfettered  emotions  circumvent  the  integrity, 
discij)line  and  order  of  the  intellect.  The  ob- 


scurity  of  the  irrational  is  imj>osetl  on  the  form 
which  reason  takes.  The  natural  order  by  which 
emotion-intellect  creates  useful  ex|K‘rience  is 
reversed.  The  “beautiful”  becomes  “demoniac,” 
“logic”  becomes  “magic,”  “history”  becomes 
“non-history,”  etc.  The  past  and  future,  as  such, 
must  be  ignored  if  not  denied.  For  instance, 
Bratjue  thinks  the  artist  need  merely  state,  “I 
am  here.”-'  Such  an  artist  must  pretend  he  has 
no  past,  just  as  he  pretends  indifference  to 
knowing  what  he  will  do  as  he  is  about  to  make 
a  work.  Even  when  the  work  is  done,  he  must 
know  no  more  about  it  than  a  fortune  teller 
reading  tea  leaves,  according  to  Bratpie. 

Tlie  foregoing  reveals  that  .Mondrian  and 
Bratpie  concentrated  their  criticisms  upon  the 
unstated  implications  in  the  position  the  other 
took.  This  each  ignored  by  concentrating  on 
the  failing  each  discerned  in  the  other.  Thus, 
.Mondrian’s  jiosition  only  served  to  confinn 
Bratpie  in  his  abhtirrence  of  logic.  Bratpie  found 
that  suth  artists  “separate  the  mind  and  the 
world,”  and  their  “abstract”  art  denies  nature 
with  its  “anti-instinctive”  attitude.  Such  artists, 
he  found,  “expressed  a  hatretl  of  nature.”-^  All 
this  fits  .Moiulrian;  it  is  a  true  critism.  But 
.Mondrian  did  not  choose  to  reply.  Instead  he 
|K)inted  out  that  those  who  relied  on  the  in¬ 
stinctual  were  headed  in  the  direction  of  “de¬ 
generation,”  in  the  way  of  the  “animal”  and 
“brute;”  that  this  produced  an  art  of  “primitive 
expression,”  destructive  to  the  achievement  of 
human  culture.-'’  This  is  a  true  criticism  which 
fits  Bratpie  and  so  many  others.  Bratpie,  in  his 
turn,  chose  not  to  answer  the  charges  of  Mon- 
tlrian.  He  returnetl  to  his  magic:  the  other  to 
his  mysticism. 

Each  might  have  learned  from  the  other 
that  each  was  denying  stime  inescapable  aspect 
of  the  human  being  anti  the  wtirltl  of  being. 
Their  respective  negations  of  certain  functional 
asjiects  of  the  human  organism  eliminated 
nothing.  They  only  frustrated  the  natural 
operation  of  the  organism,  rendering  its  struc¬ 
tural  function  patholtigical.  Yet  Braque  for  all 
his  hostility  to  it,  uses  logic  svhenever  it  seems 
convenient.  This,  according  to  his  own  theories, 
reveals  a  “deficiency”  in  his  own  use  of  the 
instinctual  faculty.  \Vhile  .Mondrian,  for  all 
his  condemnation  of  primitiveness  in  our  cul¬ 
ture,  sought  instinctual  release  in  the  primitive¬ 


like  beat  of  jazz  and  boogie-woogie.  Suppression 
merely  determines  the  manner  in  which  the 
suppressed  will  thereafter  manifest  itself. 

Momlrian  claimed  that  Bratpie’s  position 
would  “tlestroy”  art;  Braque  that  Mondrian’s 
attitude  would  lead  to  the  “death”  of  art.  One 
agrees  with  both.  The  reason  for  choosing  these 
two  artists  for  discussion  is  apparent.  They 
clearly  exemplify  in  their  works  and  words,  the 
prevailing  confusion  before  the  vision  of  nature, 
and  so  of  art.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  art 
has  become  a  confused  problem  before  nature. 
In  the  past,  however,  artists  could  always  find 
the  ground  under  their  feet  again  by  returning 
directly  to  the  observation  of  the  stable  art 
mwlels  of  nature,  its  objects.  Such  an  appeal  to 
nature  is  no  longer  effective.  Since  Courbet 
artist  after  artist  has  made  every  conceivable  at¬ 
tempt  to  return  to  the  old  image  of  nature  and 
art.  .As  each  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  mimetic 
image  failed,  the  artist  would  again  strive  to 
resurrect  the  old  image  in  some  form.  Return  to 
the  past  is  impossible,  only  regression  takes 
place. 

.Art  stands  confused  before  nature  because 
it  is  not  understoiHl  that,  for  the  first  time,  there 
is  a  change  from  one  reality  level  of  nature  to 
cpiite  another.  The  old  vision  will  only  sustain 
the  chaos  that  prevails;  nature  now  reejuires  a 
deejKT  vision.  “Nature  is  not  on  the  surface.” 
Cezanne  observed  long  ago,  “it  is  in  the 
depth. Confusion  cannot  be  removed  by  com¬ 
promising  the  old  with  the  new  vision.  This 
only  falsifies  both  visions,  and  ends  in  compro¬ 
mising  the  emotions  with  the  intellect  or  vice 
versa.  .Art,  torn  in  the  conflict  between  the  old 
and  new  vision,  is  in  a  state  of  seige  between 
the  emotions  ami  intellect.  “.A  disciplined  tem- 
|K’rament”  is  dem.inded,  remarked  Cezanne, 
“which  knows  how’  to  organize  its  sensations.”-^ 
This  artist,  in  unpretentious  words,  stated  the 
whole  problem:  “Yes,  I  want  to  know.  To  know 
so  as  to  feel  better,  to  feel  so  as  to  know  bet- 
tcr.”2« 

How  does  feeling  make  one  know  better? 
How  does  knowing  make  one  feel  better?  In- 
tleed,  how  in  the  world  docs  an  artist  come  to 
feel  and  know  what  previously  he  did  not  feel  or 
know?  The  point  has  been  made  that  each 
change  in  art  arises  out  of  the  instinctual  expe¬ 
rience,  out  of  the  psycho-biological  link  between 


llie  artist  ami  nature.  In  turn,  however,  each 
motlification  of  art  has  altered  the  instinctual 
experience  of  art.  The  instinctual,  no  less  than 
the  intellect,  has  undergone  development.  Had 
this  been  untlerstood,  the  error  of  identifying 
the  instinctual  only  with  the  jirimitive,  by  both 
liratjue  and  Mondrian  might  have  been 
averted.  It  is  easier  to  recognize  the  primitive 
instincts  that  survive  in  all  of  us,  but  difficult 
to  discern  the  developed  modifications  inherent 
in  the  instinctual  effort,  the  outcome  of  man’s 
developing  relations  with  nature.  Ignorance  on 
this  score  accounts  for  the  erroneotis  efforts  to 
recover  ancient  instinctual  orientations,  such  as 
those  possessed  by  primitive  and  jjast  Oriental 
artists.  These  efforts  have  drowned  western  art 
in  pathology. 

The  emotional  life  of  art  is  constantly  re¬ 
newed  in  the  instinctual  experience.  These 
emotions  arc  a  form  of  unconscious  thinking, 
because  all  the  jiast  accumulated  cxjK'rience  of 
nature  and  art  forms  the  potentialities  for  pres¬ 
ent  instinctual  experience.  Accumulated  cx])c- 
rience  is  both  conscious  and  unconscious,  and 
we  live  in  both.  \Ve  can  never  know  the  allness 
of  the  human  past  or  present,  nor  the  allness  of 
nature,  but  we  must  constantly  live  in  that  all- 
ncss  according  to  its  structural  demands.  It  is 
the  instinctual  that  enables  the  artist  to  contact 
both  the  unconscious  asjjects  of  man’s  expe¬ 
rience,  and  the  allness  of  nature.  Thus  the 
artist  is  able  to  contact  new  experiences,  what 
will  eventually  become  known.  In  turn,  all  that 
becomes  new  knowledge  must  return  from  where 
it  came,  to  the  unconscious  life,  to  become  sub¬ 
merged  to  the  point  where  we  are  again  aware 
of  feelings  that  are  confronting  what  is  yet  to 
be  known.  This  submergence  of  knowledge  into 
the  unconscious  is  of  crucial  importance.  Know¬ 
ledge  is  freed  from  conscious  control,  from  the 
unavoidable  prejudices  of  the  intellect.  Our 
knowledge  then  stands  defenseless  before  and 
receptive  to  the  judgments  of  new  experiences 
in  nature.  This  renders  the  emotional  life  of  the 
artist’s  vision  acutely  sensitive  to  the  visual 
sensation  of  nature.  He  is  made  fit  to  experience 
nature  without  prejudice.  AVords  are  banished, 
there  is  only  the  naked  sensation  of  nature.  He 
is  able  to  “feel  so  as  to  know  better” 

Were  the  intellect  to  usurp  the  role  of  the 
instinctual  emotions,  the  living  quality  of  art 


would  be  replaced  by  hollow  words.  Art  then 
becomes  inert,  a  lifeless  formula,  |>erhaps  also 
frozen  in  the  vise  of  mathematics.  To  the  con¬ 
trary  the  artist  must  put  aside  all  he  has  con¬ 
sciously  acquired,  that  he  may  attain  a  state  of 
perception  akin  to  that  which  the  very  first 
artists  experienced  the  first  time  before  the 
example  of  nature.  The  artist  attains  a  state  of 
pure  senso)y  objectivity.  Thus  is  the  life  of  na¬ 
ture  ever  renewed  into  the  being  of  human  art. 

Objectivity  is  not  exclusively  the  province 
of  the  conscious  intellect,  a  fallacy  forced  to 
extremes  in  these  times  of  rigorous  science. 
Feelings  or  emotions  evoke  a  unique  aspect  of 
objectivity.  Cezanne  seems  to  be  referring  to 
some  such  \  iew  of  the  problem,  when  he  says, 
“that  the  free  mind  of  the  artist  must  be  like  a 
sensitive  plate,  merely  a  registering  device,  at  ' 
the  moment  when  he  is  working.  But  this  sensi¬ 
tive  plate,  which  some  skilful  developing  baths 
have  brought  to  the  point  of  receptivity,  is  then 
able  to  be  impregnated  with  the  conscious  image 
of  things.”  (ital.  c.b.)  He  tells  us  that  before 
nature  he  forgets  everything  he  knew.  Hence  the 
importance  he  gives  to  the  “sensation,”  that  he 
may  attain  the  objectivity  of  a  “registering  de¬ 
vice,”  be  a  “sensitive  plate.”  In  this  way  he 
sustains  his  biological  link  with  the  living  real¬ 
ity  of  nature,  that  he  may  impart  this  quality  i 
into  his  art.  He  regards  color  as  “biological,”  as 
“living.”-’*'* 

The  emotional  objectivity  achievetl  out  of  , 
the  instinctual  experience,  this  “unconscious  ' 
thinking”  of  the  emotions,  prepares  the  way  for 
the  intuitive  insight.  Intuition  is  the  link  be¬ 
tween  instinct  and  intellect,  partaking  of  a  rapid 
interchange  between  them.  Intuition  relates  to  | 
the  two  other  faculties  in  much  the  way  the  | 
present  relates  to  past  and  future.  It  forms  the 
line  of  communication  between  the  instinctual 
biological  force  that  dominates  all  organic  life, 
and  the  quality  most  highly  developed  by  hu¬ 
man  life— the  capacity  to  make  ever  higher 
orders  of  abstraction  from  nature.  The  uncon¬ 
scious  thinking  of  the  instinctual  emotions, 
crossing  the  bridge  of  intuition,  becomes  the 
conscious  feelings  of  the  intellect.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  is  between  consciousness  of  having  feelings 
which  develop  into  a  definitive  consciousness  of 
what  one  is  feeling  about.  The  misty  forms  of 
the  emotions  arising  from  instinctual  expe- 
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riencc,  take  on  a  partial  clarity  of  form  with  the 
apprehensions,  insights,  the  seizure  of  ideas  of 
intuitional  ex|>erience,  finally  to  take  on  con¬ 
scious,  definitive  form  with  the  experience  of 
the  intellect.  Using  the  expressions  of  Ce/anne, 
the  instinctual  recordings  on  the  “sensitive 
plate,”  are  submitted  to  the  “developing  baths” 
of  the  intuition  bringing  them  to  the  “|K>int  of 
receptivity,”  that  they  may  become  “impreg¬ 
nated”  with  the  intellect’s  “conscious  image  of 
things.” 

Ce/anne  sought  knowlerlge  by  way  of  the 
instinctual  “sensation,”  to  impart  the  fullest 
living  experience  of  nature  to  art,  without  ham¬ 
stringing  it  with  the  intellect.  He  seemed  to  be 
saying  this  when  he  remarked:  “1  will  be  as 
cerebral  as  you  wish,  but  also  a  brute.”  To  the 
Neoplastic  Mondrian  he  would  have  pointed 
out,  as  he  did  to  the  idealists  of  his  day:  “Your 
absolute  beauty  is  a  chimera.”-'*-  To  Rracpie  he 
would  have  pointed  «)ut.  as  to  those  who  sought 
“a  kind  of  barbarism”  in  his  times,  that  was 
even  worse  than  the  art  schools,  that  such 
“naivete”  is  a  “senility,”  the  “worst  of  deca¬ 
dence,”  which  coidtl  only  lead  to  the  “death  of 
art.”  Because,  “we  are  no  longer  innocent.  ^Ve 
arc  civilized  men. 

Emotions  underst«)od  as  unconscious  think¬ 
ing,  thinking  as  consciousness  of  emotions,  cir¬ 
cumvent  categorizations  which  fragmentize  and 
frustrate  com|)rehension  of  the  ramifications  of 
ex|)cricnce.  The  order  of  experience  ap|X'ars  as 
overlapping  rcjK'titivc  cycles.  Each  new  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  intellect’s  emotions  returns  to 
be  submerged  in  unconscious  instinctual  think¬ 
ing.  .So  the  renewal  and  continued  growth  of 
cx|)erience.  Unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  anyone  from  interfering  with  the  natur¬ 
al  process  of  experience,  by  favoring  some  aspect 
at  the  expense  of  others,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Bra(|ue  and  .Nfondrian. 

.\s  regards  the  majority,  the  effort  to  man¬ 
ipulate  the  emotions  as  the  final  determinant  of 
art  has  reached  in  recent  years  the  fullest  ex¬ 
treme  ever  in  the  entire  history  of  art.  Painters 
spilled,  sjdashed,  pecked,  etc.,  with  paint.  Sculp¬ 
tors,  in  their  own  way,  were  likewise  occupied. 
This  infantile  visual  babble  has  completely  ob¬ 
scured  the  central  problem  facing  art  totlay— 
nature  and  art  as  pure  creation.  Hence  the 
destructions  heaped  upon  both  the  old  and  the 


new,  by  compromising  them  in  the  search  for 
the  short  cut.  .Schism  rules  everywhere,  in  the 
vision  of  nature  and  art,  and  between  the  emo- 
tions-intellect,  etc.  Chaos  rules  over  order  and 
harmony.  Emotions  lead  a  sort  of  half-life  which 
dulls  them,  leaving  them  responsive  only  to 
sh<Kk.  The  pressure  under  which  the  intellect 
must  exist  in  its  degrading  role,  explains  the 
arrogance  and  intlifference  to  any  demands  for 
reason  in  art.  .Artists  have  become  content  with 
defeat  and  void. 

Every  artist  must  act  emotionally  and  in¬ 
tellectually,  in  some  way.  Eavoring  one  faculty 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  nullifies  the  (|uality 
of  the  relation  between  what  the  artist  feels  and 
thinks.  \o  sharper  distinction  exists  than  the 
contrasts  between  Structurists  and  Expression¬ 
ists  using  these  terms  in  their  historical  sense, 
as  the  present  writer  has  done  elsewhere.-"*^  Ex¬ 
pressionism  has  consistently  been  the  majority 
effort  since  Courbet.  Over-emotionalism  is  the 
prime  determinant  for  making  and  rationalizing 
art.  This  emotionalism  led  all  but  one  contem¬ 
porary  to  make  a  false  evaluation  about  Monet’s 
Impressionist  achievements.  If  this  majority  dis¬ 
cerned  that  Monet  had  opened  the  way  beyond 
Courbet’s  realism,  they  saw  only  one  opening, 
not  noticing  another.  Consequently  they  saw 
Monet’s  Impressionism  as  merely  the  means  for 
giving  a  new  “expression”  to  what  had  always 
been  the  concern  of  artists— the  objects  of  na¬ 
ture.  In  their  view,  Courbet  had  only  exhausted 
the  literal  mimetic  image  of  nature,  not  that 
image  per  sc.  Impressionism  thus  continued  fur¬ 
ther  the  path  opened  by  Courbet.  Monet,  they 
thought,  did  not  understand  this  primary  role 
of  Imjjressionism,  what  with  his  major  concern 
with  the  landscape  at  the  expense  of  the  human 
form.^-"' 

One  artist  realized  that  Monet  had  opened 
up  another  and  entirely  new  historical  direction 
— .Structurism.  That  was  Paul  Cezanne.^”  He  un- 
derstcKMl  Courbet  as  having  concluded  mimeti- 
cism,  in  whatever  form.  He  did  not  see  Monet 
as  continuing  Courbet  with  some  new  resur¬ 
gence  of  mimeticism.  He  found  something  in¬ 
comparably  more  interesting,  namely,  that 
Monet  had  opened  the  way  to  nature  as  struc¬ 
tural  creation,  that  with  this  new-  example  the 
artist  tor)  could  become  a  true  creator.  If  Monet 
only  understood  nature’s  color  in  this  way,  it 
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was  Cezanne  who  took  this  comprehension  of 
creative  nature  to  the  full  extent  of  structure.  It 
was  he  who  discovered  that  henceforth  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  both  nature  and  art  were  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  “creation.”  He  thus  continued  Impres¬ 
sionism  further,  because  he  insisted  on  achiev¬ 
ing  a  “harmony”  between  emotion  and  intellect 
as  the  means  for  resolving  the  new’  problems. 

In  short,  the  great  changes  which  Monet 
brought  to  the  colors  and  forms  of  nature  ob¬ 
jects  were  viewed  in  two  opposite  ways.  The 
Structurist  Cezanne  saw  the  necessity  of  w’orking 
away  from  mimeticism  of  the  object  tow’ards  a 
purely  creative  objective,  which  would  be 
achieved  by  a  new  and  deeper  vision  of  nature. 
The  Expressionists,  which  term  encompasses  all 
other  attempted  innovations,  did  not  w’ish  to 
leave  the  mimetic  appearances  of  objects.  If 
they  avoided  literal  mimeticism,  mimeticism 
nevertheless  remained  their  central  objective. 
They  were  content  to  manipulate  mimeticism. 
The  Expressionist  wishes  to  continue  the  old 
vision  by  making  it  "new,”  while  the  Structurist 
develops  an  entirely  new  vision  of  both  nature 
and  art.  The  issue  was  between  continuing  mi¬ 
meticism,  or  inaugurating  creation  in  art. 

Monet  was  the  truly  great  innovator  for 
the  post-mimetic  period  of  the  19th  century, 
Cezanne  for  the  20th  century.  The  latter  jire- 
sented  the  Cubist  method  which  he  had  deve¬ 
loped  out  of  Monet’s  Impressionism.  Once  again 
the  majority  looked  on  with  the  conservative 
eyes  of  emotional  Expressionists.  Cezanne’s 
Cubism  appeared  to  them  merely  as  an  even 
more  dramatic  method  than  Impressionism,  for 
continuing  the  “new”  mimeticism  of  the  old 
nature  image.  It  followed  that  Cubism  came  to 
be  viewed  as  “no  different”  from  all  previous 
art,  as  its  acclaimed  representative,  Picasso,  in- 
sisted.3^  After  Cezanne  again  only  one  individual 
clearly  discerned  the  Structurist  direction  that 
was  forming,  and  flatly  rejected  the  Expression¬ 
ist  interpretation  of  Cezanne.  This  w’as  Piet 
Mondrian.  He  not  only  understood  that  Ce¬ 
zanne  had  achieved  the  Cubist  solution,  but 
that  he  had  gone  on  to  Planism.-’*  Except  for  a 
handful  of  artists,  all  post-Courbet  innovators 
remained  tied  hand  and  foot  to  the  old  mimetic 
image  of  nature  and  art.  To  destroy  the  mimetic 
image  beyond  the  possibility  of  recognition,  to 
offer  this  as  pure  creation,  alters  nothing.  We 


are  only  being  offered  the  end  of  the  line  in 
mimetic  manipulations.  To  make  the  old  new  is 
a  futility  and  deception. 

The  Structurist  effort  evolved  from  the 
analysis  of  objects  as  a  structural  continuum, 
and  finally  to  the  deeper  discovery  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  method  of  nature  as  a  structural  process.  A 
true  art  of  jjure  creation  was  the  result.  The 
Expressionist  effort  went  from  “destruction”  to 
ever  more  and  more  destruction  of  nature  ob¬ 
jects,  hanging  on  to  meaningless  mimeticism  to 
the  very  last.  .\n  art  of  regression,  of  pathology-, 
was  the  result.  “Modern  Art”  is  fundamentally 
reactionary.  It  expresses  a  morbid  fear  of  the 
future.  It  is  not  an  art  of  hope,  but  of  defeat. 

.\fter  what  has  been  said,  it  may  seem  un¬ 
expected  to  advance  the  view’  that  all  art  is  both 
Structurist  and  Expressionist.  To  note  this, 
how’ever,  permits  the  summing  up  of  all  the 
differences  that  have  been  discussed,  namely, 
most  artists  seek  to  be  Expressionists  at  the 
expense  of  being  Structurists.  It  is  the  Structur¬ 
ist  w’ho  understands  that  emotions  evoke,  a 
vacuity  if  they  destroy  the  means  of  expression, 
that  is,  the  structural  coherence  of  the  work.** 
The  Structurist  also  understands  that  when  a 
w’ork  is  merely  structured,  w’hen  it  has  not  been 
structured  along  a  deeply  felt  emotional  expe¬ 
rience,  then  the  means  of  expression  are  silent, 
evoking  a  vacuity,  tor).  Therefore,  the  Structurist 
seeks  to  create  an  expressive  structure,  hoping 
to  reach  ever  closer  to  the  depths  of  human  ex¬ 
perience  w’ithin  nature. 

Neither  discipline  nor  spontaneity  alone 
w’ill  solve  anything.  Together  they  can.  .Art  is  no 
more  absolutely  certain  than  it  is  absolutely  un¬ 
certain.  .Art  is  an  adventure  of  human  life  with¬ 
in  the  evolutionary'  experience  of  nature  as 
creation.  Art  thus  achieves  new’  creation  w’ithin 
the  creative  universe  of  nature. 

Red  'Wing 

Feb.  1958- Jan.  1959 
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cubicle  of  his  enclosure.  This  wintlow  afforded 
an  avenue  of  transport  to  loftier  heights  of 
ahstracteil  contemplation,  .\ttention  was  focused 
upon  visual  symbols,  mythologies,  or  re-creations 
of  nature,  and  upon  self-con taineil  expressions 
of  beautiful  order. 

The  window  on  the  wall  then  refers  speci¬ 
fically  to  two-dimensional  art  or  painting.  To 
understand  more  fully  the  meaning  of  this  win¬ 
dow  and  where  it  has  led  us  we  must  look  to  its 
evolution.  We  must  scan  the  mile|x>sts  that 
mark  the  growth  and  changes  of  function  and 
meaning,  the  revolutions,  that  pictorial  space 
and  illusionism  have  undergone.  To  be  sure 
this  is  far  too  great  and  lengthy  a  task  to  even 
attempt  to  encompass  within  the  prescribed 
boundaries  to  which  this  discussion  must  limit 
itself.  At  best  we  may  hope  it  can  serve  as  an 
introduction.  "Without  endeavoring  to  give  even 
a  concise  history  of  this  development,  we  will 
trace  a  rough  line  by  our  brief  stopping  points 
along  this  long  and  provocative  journey.  In 
speaking  of  illusionism  here  we  refer  to  the 
rej>resentation  of  three-dimensional  reality  — 
space,  volume,  and  light  and  dark— on  a  two- 
dimensional  surface  or  plane.  Illusionism  is  used 
here  to  make  the  distinction  between  the  real  or 
actual  three-dimensional  and  the  painted  or 
represented  reality  in  two  dimensions.  It  is  not 
used  to  specifically  denote  trompe-roeil  paint¬ 
ing  where  illusionsism  is  used  to  deceive,  trick, 
or  fool  the  eye  for  its  own  sake  or  as  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  virtuosity.  "We  are  interested  here  in 
tracing  something  of  the  history  of  the  conflict 
between  three-dimensional  reality  and  the  two 
dimensional  reality  of  the  picture  plane. 

As  our  starting  point  we  shall  take  Roman 
or  Pompeian  wall  painting  w’here  windows  and 
doors  were  actually  painted  on  the  walls.  From 
this  beginning  we  shall  move  on  through  Renais¬ 
sance  painting  and  the  great  advances  in  per¬ 
spective.  Next  the  Impressionism  of  Monet, 
then  the  Planism  of  Cezanne,  Cubism,  Mon¬ 
drian,  Photography,  and  finally,  Structurism, 
and  the  end  of  the  long  line  of  illusionism  and 
two-dimensional  windows  on  the  w'all.  We  shall 
see  how  Photography  emerges  as  the  only  re¬ 
maining  channel  of  our  window'  on  the  wall 
development.  Then  w’e  shall  see  how  Structurism 
arises  out  of,  and  continues,  this  evolution  as 
three  -  dimensional  constructive  painting. 


ROMAN  PAINTING  (POMPEIAN)  I  Cent.  B.C.,  Part  of  Wall 
from  the  Cubiculum  of  o  Villa  from  Botcoreale.  Courtesy 
of  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Rogers  Fund,  1903. 


THE  WINDOW  ON  THE  WALL 


Eli  Bornstein 


IXTROOUCTION 


Leone  Battista  Alberti,  one  of  the  inventors 
of  artificial  perspective,  wrote  in  a  treatise  on 
painting  in  1435  w’ords  to  this  effect;  The  rec¬ 
tangular  plane  that  I  begin  wdth  “I  consider  to 
be  an  open  window  through  which  I  view 
(what)  will  be  painted  there.”^  Our  discussion 
will  approach  certain  aspects  of  the  evolution  of 
painting  from  the  point  of  view’  expressed  most 
clearly  by  Italian  Renaissance  artists  like 
Alberti. 

It  is  indeed  wondrous  to  observe  that  man, 
throughout  time,  has  consistently  extemled  or 
burst  the  bounds  of  his  architectural  enclosures 
with  visions,  visual  images,  reflections,  and  il¬ 
lusions.  We  see  these  painted  upon  walls,  doors, 
ceilings,  or  flat  supports,  framed  anti  hung  on 
walls  or  jtrojecteil  upon  screens.  Like  windows, 
they  lead  out  into  other  visual  worlds,  places 
and  things,  and  reflect  in  varying  measure  not 
only  the  eye  but  the  mind  and  feelings  of  their 
creators.  Often  these  images  were  narratives  to 
engage  the  beholder,  to  entice  his  imagination 
and  senses  toward  something  beyond  the  barren 
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Througliout  our  concern  with  the  changes  from 
wall-painting  to  easel-painting,  to  the  Structur- 
ist  relief,  we  can  not  avoid  touching  u|>on  such 
attending  considerations  as  the  effects  u|)on 
painting  of  urbanization  and  the  retreat  from 
nature,  the  changes  in  subject  matter  and  deve¬ 
lopment  of  landsca|x;,  and  the  ramifications  of 
the  invention  of  photography.  Further  to  this 
it  is  necessary  to  include  some  consideration  of 
the  nature  and  function  of  the  wall,  the  picture 
plane,  the  picture  frame  and  their  evolution  as 
conditions  of  reference  within  which  the  two- 
dimensional  illusionistic  windows  on  the  wall 
ap|)ear.  Some  attention  to  relationships  of  paint¬ 
ing  to  architecture,  developments  of  |>erception 
and  visual  knowledge  must  also  he  included. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  Pompeian  walls,  a 
brief  attempt  to  establish  some  underlying  basis 
of  our  investigation  is  in  order.  From  what  we 
know  of  art  history,  man’s  earliest  paintings  ap- 
|K>ared  «)n  the  walls  of  caves  and  continued  for 
a  long  |)eri<Kl  of  time  as  wall-painting.  .\  wall  in 
terms  of  architecture— however  primitive— con¬ 
sists  of  a  separation,  usually  vertical,  that  screens 
or  protects  man  from  the  outside  hostile  forces 
of  nature.  This  usually  vertical  screen,  however 
thick  or  thin,  generally  resting  on  the  fl«w)r,  arts 
as  a  physical  support  for  the  nH)f  or  ceiling  as 
well  as  the  means  for  dividing  interior  space  as 
life  became  more  complex  and  specialized,  ^\’ith 
the  exception  |)erhaps  of  very  early  or  primitive 
architecture,  the  simplest  development  of  walls 
was  such  that  their  resulting  surface  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  vertical  plane  having  height  and 
width.  As  a  vertical  screen-support  the  wall  has 
essentially  persisted  as  a  rectangular  plane  with¬ 
in  and  u|)on  which  graphic  or  pictorial  expres¬ 
sion  could  take  place.  The  fact  that  these  walls 
were  often  punctured  by  windows  and  doors  or 
were  arched  or  vaulted  by  a  curved  or  angular 
ceiling  notwithstanding,  this  surface  resting  as 
it  were  on  the  solid  horizontal  earth,  upon  which 
vertical  man  himself  stocnl,  represented  the  most 
stable  enclosed  surface  imaginable.  Its  rigidly 
defined  vertical  and  horizontal  limits  offered  the 
most  enduring  support  for  the  fullest  and  widest 
two-dimensional  representation  or  illusion  of 
form  and  space  through  line,  mmlelling  and 
color.  Without  such  stable  limits— the  floor,  the 
adjacent  walls,  and  ceiling  which  framed  the 
particular  wall— one  ran  hardly  hazard  a  guess 


at  how,  if  at  all  even  jiossible,  painting  would 
have  develoj)ed.  Painting  without  beginning  or 
end,  without  defined  limits  against  which  un¬ 
stable  forces  can  interplay  and  retain  their 
identity  is  scarcely  imaginable. 

It  is  with  this  basic  concept  of  the  wall  then 
that  we  prweed.  Within  the  bounds  of  general¬ 
ization  we  regard  the  painting  on  panel  or  can¬ 
vas,  the  book,  the  cinema  and  television  screen, 
as  continuations  of  the  early  wall  concept,made 
smaller,  made  portable,  built  in  or  jilaced  upon 
or  in  front  of  the  wall,  but  none  the  less  essen¬ 
tially  self-contained  rectangular  wall-planes.  The 
picture  frame  and  its  evolution  only  verify  this 
concept.  The  picture  frame  began  as  architec¬ 
tural  illusionism  and  led  to  the  actual  fortifying 
frame-work,  within  which  the  picture  could  ex¬ 
ist,  setting  it  off  and  distinguishing  it  from  the 
wall  itself  and  yet  acting  as  the  transitional 
agent  between  painting  and  wall,  upon  which  it 
hung.  Down  to  our  own  ])rcscnt  time  we  witness 
numerous  mmlifications  that  ultimately  led  to 
the  projection  of  the  picture  from  the  picture 
frame  and  the  further  attempt  to  free  the  paint¬ 
ing  itself  from  the  wall  and  eliminate  the  frame. 

The  fact  that  our  field  of  binocular  vision 
is  actually  circular,  or,  more  correctly,  ovaloid, 
and  that  Renaissance  artists  like  Leonardo  were 
aware  of  this,  has  had  little  effect  upon  the 
persistence,  over  the  ages  of  man,  of  the  rectan¬ 
gular  format  of  visual  art  over  all  other  geo¬ 
metric  possibilities.  It  is  no  accident  that  by  and 
large  f)ur  great  histories  of  painting  include  pre¬ 
dominantly  rectangularly  shaped  surfaces.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  not  merely  by  chance  that  our 
libraries  do  not  contain  circular,  triangular,  or 
pentagon  shaped  books  and  periotlicals.  One  can 
therefore  safely  conclude  that  man’s  awareness 
of  his  vision  and  of  his  art  being  what  it  was 
and  is,  the  rectangular  format  has  persisted  in 
two-dimensional  visual  art  because  it  represents 
the  simplest,  most  stable,  fullest  field  of  distinct 
vertical  and  horizontal  definition.  It  has  per¬ 
sisted  as  the  distinguishing  finite  universe  of 
man-made  art  as  apart  from  the  infinite,  com¬ 
plex  world  of  three-dimensional  reality  in  time. 
When  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  journey 
through  art  in  this  discussion,  we  shall  see  that 
it  may  well  be  that  this  was  the  first  great  step 
in  man’s  art,  of  which  we  are  yet  part,  and  that 
with  much  further  knowledge  and  time,  the 
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painting  art  may  in  the  distant  future  no  longer 
be  held  within  this  still  necessary  frame-work  of 
the  rectangle.  \Ve  shall  see  that  as  the  window 
on  the  wall  itself  has  given  way  so  may  the  rec¬ 
tangular  plane  disappear. 

The  concept  of  the  w’indow  is  perhaps  more 
simple  than  that  of  the  wall.  The  window,  like 
the  dcK)r,  is  an  opening,  a  hole,  or  passage  in  the 
wall  leading  out  (or  in).  'With  the  liberation  of 
man  himself  from  fear  and  ignorance,  doors  and 
windows  became  larger  and  more  open.  The 
w'indow  is  an  entrance  or  exit  for  light  and  air, 
but  even  more  it  opens  the  outside  world  of 
nature  to  the  man  inside.  It  is  an  opening 
“through  which  I  view”  as  Alberti  said,  what  is 
there.  \Ve  shall  now  turn  to  the  walls  of  Pom¬ 
peii,  where  windows  and  doors  themselves  were 
painted,  and  views  of  achitecture,  figures,  or 
landscape  were  ])ainted  in  the  windows. 

Part  I.  Pompkian  ^VAI.I.  Painting 

^Ve  can  only  pause  here  to  mention  what 
has  been  referred  to  as  the  Greek  “revolution” 
or  Greek  “miracle”  in  painting  and  their  inven¬ 
tions  and  conquests  of  “matching  reality  through 
the  new  skill  of  mimesis.”-  This  tremendous 
achievement  can  not  be  minimized  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  what  we  know  of  Greek 
painting  has  come  down  to  us  through  written 
accounts.  The  familiar  account  in  Pliny  about 
the  realism  of  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasios  well  illus¬ 
trates  their  achievement.  The  story  tells  how 
Zeuxis  in  a  competition  painted  grapes  that 
looked  so  real  that  some  birds  tried  to  eat  them. 
Parrhasios,  not  to  be  outdone,  painted  a  curtain 
over  his  painting  so  cleverly  that  Zeuxis  tried  to 
lift  it  from  the  panel.  Zeuxis  acknowledged  his 
being  deceived  and  gave  the  prize  to  Parrhasios. 
Zeuxis  had  deceived  only  birds,  but  Parrhasios 
deceived  an  artist."*  The  skill  of  the  Greeks,  from 
all  accounts,  must  have  been  more  than  the 
mere  trickery  of  trompe-Voeil  painting,  and  an 
understanding  of  visual  appearances  and  the 
handling  of  light  and  dark  through  modelling, 
as  w'ell  as  a  knowledge  of  perspective  are  indi¬ 
cated. 

One  of  the  contemporary  observers  of  an¬ 
cient  wall  painting,  "Vitruvius,  the  architect  who 
probably  stood  before  some  of  the  freshly 
painted  w'alls  of  Pompeii,  outlines  the  history  of 
wall  painting  in  his  Dc  Architcctura:  “The 


ROMAN  PAINTING  (POMPEIAN)  I  Cent.  B.C.,  Two  Wa»i  from  tht 
Cubiculum  of  a  Villa  from  Boscoreale.  Courtesy  of  The  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Art,  Rogers  Fund,  1903. 


ancients  began  to  represent  the  forms  of  build-  ^ 
ings  and  of  columns,  and  projecting  and  over-  > 
hanging  pediments;  in  their  open  rooms  ...  | 

they  depicted  the  facades  of  scenes  in  the  tragic, 
comic,  or  satyric  style;  .  .  .  they  decorated  with  i1 
a  variety  of  landscapes.  In  these  paintings  there 
are  harbors,  promontories,  seashores,  rivers, 
fountains,  straits,  fanes,  groves,  mountains, 
flocks,  shepherds;  in  some  places  there  are  also  ^ 
pictures  designed  in  the  grand  style,  with  figures 
of  the  gods  or  .  .  .  the  battles  at  Troy,  or  the 
wanderings  of  Odysseus  with  landscape  back¬ 
grounds.”^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first 
references  to  the  actual  theory  and  practice  of 
perspective  in  painting  also  occur  in  Vitruvius. 

It  is  also  in  his  Dr  Architcctura,  probably  writ¬ 
ten  between  25  and  23  B.C.,  that  he  suggested  ^ 
what  later  became  the  generally  acknowledged 
classifications  of  the  four  styles  of  Pompeian 
wall-painting  and  its  development.  y 

Of  the  four  styles  which  run  from  about  the  * 
secontl  century  li.C>.  to  seventy-nine  A.D.  (the 
final  destruction  of  Pompeii),  it  is  the  second  or 
-Architectural  Style  (SO  B.C.  to  10  B.G.)  which 
we  shall  be  mostly  concerned  with  here.  .After 
Vitruvius  recounts  how  “the  ancients  retjuired 
realistic  pictures  of  real  things”  in  their  much 
used  apartments,  he  goes  on  to  condemn  the  v 
“monstrosities”  in  the  decadence  of  fresco  paint¬ 
ing  which  followed  in  his  time  with  the  Ornate 
Third  and  Intricate  Fourth  Styles.  “The  fact 
is  that  pictures  which  are  unlike  reality  ought 
not  to  be  approved,”  said  Vitruvius.'’ 

^Ve  must  acknowledge  that  Pompeian  wall 
painting  undoubtedly  reflected  the  culmination 
of  the  Greek  influence  with  actual  copies  and 
imitations  of  Greek  painting.  It  also  showed 
other  influences  of  .Alexandria  and  Hellcnizetl 
Egypt.  .Another  influence  seems  to  have  been  j 


of  turning  the  room  into  the  semblance  of  a 
kind  of  cloistered  court  within  a  landscape  vis¬ 
ible  through  the  painted  openings  of  the  wall. 
It  was  in  a  sense  a  painted  counterfeit  architec¬ 
ture  that  enclosed  a  counterfeit  landscape,  all 
upon  the  flat  surface  of  a  real  wall.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  illusionistic  space  and  volume  upon 
a  flat  plane  was  created  through  the  accom¬ 
plished  devices  of  a  limited  kind  of  perspective 
using  vanishing  points  and  the  capable  render¬ 
ing  of  form.  It  is  noted  that  quite  often  the  real 
and  pictorial  light  sources  were  made  to  coin- 
ciile  as  were  the  real  and  un-re<il  architecture. 
Such  illusionistic  spacial  construction  indeed 
represented  a  mastery  and  visual  awareness  never 
seen  before  and  not  to  be  seen  again  until  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  nearly  fourteen  or  fifteen 
centuries  later. 

Why  did  the  Pompeians  paint  their  w’alls 
with  vistas,  with  painted  architectural  elements 
framing  open  views?  Why  did  they  represent 
real  architecture— exterior  architecture— on  their 
interior  walls  and  destroy  the  flatness  of  the 
wall  itself  with  illusions  of  penetrating  and  pro¬ 
jecting  architecture  and  distant  landscape?  It 
is  said  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  would  have 
thought  the  hanging  of  framed  pictures  from 
cords  and  nails  as  absurd  or  “illogical  and  in¬ 
organic,”  and  would  have  seemed  to  them  a 
destruction  of  the  unity  of  the  wall  surface.® 
These  observations  seem  convincing. 

Both  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  remarked  that 
landscape  painting— decorative  and  idyllic— was 
a  Roman  invention.®  There  seems  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  agreement  on  this  point  as  well  as  the 
Roman  achievement  of  synthesizing  architec¬ 
tural  illusionism  and  the  rendering  of  the  third 
dimension  on  a  grand  scale.  Roman  landscape 
painting  indicates  an  appreciation  of  nature 
that  far  exceeded  that  of  the  Greeks.  W'hereas  in 
Greek  art  man  is  the  center  of  importance  and 
where  all  aspects  of  nature  are  personified  by 
gods,  in  Roman  painting  nature  or  landscape 
painting  seems  to  dominate.  It  is  observable  that 
in  most  parallel  developments  in  painting  land¬ 
scape  is  usually  arrived  at  latest  as  being  the 
most  complex.  Figure  painting  and  architectural 
illusionism  precedes  landscape.  The  rendering 
of  space  and  the  appreciation  of  nature’s  visual 
beauty  and  wonder  for  its  own  sake  seems  to  be 
a  higher  order  of  development.  There  are  num- 
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that  of  sceneography  or  the  art  of  stage  decora¬ 
tion.  For,  according  to  Vitruvius,  architectural 
structures,  pcrs|>ective  and  illusionistic  depth 
played  an  imjjortant  part  in  the  stage  decoration 
of  the  Hellenistic  theatre.® 

Without  attempting  a  survey  of  the  many 
as|)ccts  of  Pompeian  painting,  and  with  our 
focus  mostly  upon  the  Second  Style,  there  are 
some  general  observations  that  concern  us.  We 
are  interested  specifically  in  the  remarkable  use 
of  the  plane  surface  of  the  interior  painted 
walls,  the  representation  of  reality— space,  vol¬ 
ume  and  light— through  jx’rsjx;ctive  and  illusion¬ 
ism,  mcxlelling  and  chiaroscuro.  In  other  words, 
our  concern  is  with  the  revolutionary’  presenta¬ 
tion  and  function  of  their  wall-paintings  as  an 
illusionistic  window  on  the  wall.  We  wish  to 
pause  briefly  before  what  the  Romans  did  with 
their  architectural  cubicle  enclosures  through 
painting. 

“The  Second  Style,  a  Roman  creation  of 
the  first  century  B.C.,  had  moved  toward  a  nega¬ 
tion  of  the  structural  function  of  the  wall,  which 
became  a  field  for  an  illusionary  world  of  tem¬ 
ples,  sacred  enclosures,  porticoes,  and  groves, 
freeing  the  imagination  to  pass  from  the  real 
to  the  ideal. Other  descriptions  of  the  Second 
Style  refer  to  this  passing  from  the  real  interior 
to  the  un-real,  represented,  exterior  through 
cleverly  devised  illusionistic  presentations  of 
ojjen  country'  beyond  the  w’alls.  Quite  often 
columns  were  painted  as  being  in  front  of  the 
wall,  standing  ujwm  a  podium,  with  the  idea 
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crous  plausible  claims  that  landscape  painting 
and  its  particular  use  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii 
were  a  direct  result  of  crowded  cities  and  were 
the  outgrowth  of  a  reaction  or  revulsion  against 
life  in  the  citiesd”  This  is  indeed  an  understand¬ 
able  explanation  to  our  question  of  why  the 
Pompeians  painted  their  walls  as  they  did.  In  a 
crowded  city  where  “land  was  dear  and  courts 
and  gardens  few,”  the  return  to  nature  if  only 
tlirough  illusionistic  windows  on  the  wall  seems 
logical.”  "We  can  see  this  as  a  returning  call  that 
occurs  again  and  again  in  history  with  the  rise 
of  urbanization.  recall  to  nature  through  art 
“offers  some  solace  to  the  jaded,  artificial  exist¬ 
ence  in  cities.”'-  The  quiet  and  peace  of  nature 
was  probably  not  sought  by  the  Greeks  until  the 
growth  of  their  cities  was  such  that  it  brought 
unrest  and  disquiet.  Urbanization  produces  the 
necessary  din  and  confusion  away  from  which 
men  flee  towards  whence  they  came  to  sing 
again  the  joys  of  nature.  If  this  occurred  as  long 
as  two  thousand  years  ago,  we  can  easily  imagine 
man’s  alienation  from  nature  resulting  from  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  later  the  Scientific 
Revolution  and  the  growth  of  the  city. 

.According  to  John  ^Vhite,  the  Second  Style 
of  Pompeian  wall  painting  reflects  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  a  lengthy  evolution  of  antique  ‘artificial’ 
pcrsjrective,  of  unified  vanishing  point  construc¬ 
tion.  It  also  shows  the  system,  described  by  Vit¬ 
ruvius,  in  its  final  break  iq)  before  more  com- 
])lex,  freer,  empirical  methods,  and  orientalized 
influences  appear  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Styles.  “In  the  finest  work  (of  Pompeian  wall 
|)ainting)  a  new  degree  of  spatial  organization  is 
achieved,  and  a  great  advance  is  made  along  the 
road  that  finally  leads,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  years,  to  the  creation  of  a  theory 
of  synthetic  perspective.”'’'  This  next  great  ad¬ 
vance  occurs  on  the  same  land,  not  far  away  in 
fact,  where  the  window  on  the  wall  continues 
to  recreate  reality  with  a  clarity  of  conception 
and  penetration  never  before  accomplished.  ^Vc 
move  on  in  time  to  the  Renaissance. 

Part  II.  The  Renaissance  anh  Perspective 

In  discussing  the  Medieval  artist,  Erwin 
Panofsky  says,  “Between  him  and  reality  there 
hung  a  curtain.””  Whereas  Vitruvius  described 
the  Greco-Roman  concern  for  reality  and  the 
real  world,  the  Medieval  artist  can  be  said  to 
have  had  his  eyes  closed  to  the  observation  of 
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visual  reality  in  favor  of  traditional  codes  and 
rules  held  fixed  by  the  dominant  authority  of 
the  church.  “The  theory  of  art  developed  in  the 
Renaissance  was  intended  to  aid  the  artist  in 
coming  to  terms  with  reality  on  an  observational 
basis;  medieval  treatises  on  art,  conversely,  were 
largely  limited  to  codes  of  rules  which  could 
save  the  artist  the  trouble  of  direct  observation 
of  reality  (see  e.g.  Cennini’s  prescription  for 
a|)plying  shadow  to  the  face).”''’  The  window  on 
the  wall  of  Pompeii  was  considerably  different 
from  that  of  the  Middle  .Ages— different  in  terms 
of  subject  matter  as  well  as  the  means  of  render¬ 
ing  it.  The  achievements  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  in  plastic  representation  of  volume  and 
space  were  temporarily  suspended  in  favor  of 
more  primitive  and  empirical  schematizations. 
The  Italian  Renaissance,  removing  the  Medieval 
curtain  that  hung  over  the  observation  of  real¬ 
ity,  confronted  reality  anew  “without  precon¬ 
ceptions.”  It  was  from  this  renewed  open  look 
at  the  world  and  at  man  that  the  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  persjiective  and  art  was  achieved.  It 
was  also  this  tremendous  “invention”  of  artifi¬ 
cial  and  synthetic  perspective  that  created  and 
perpetuated  “a  situation  in  which  the  work  of 
art  had  become  a  segment  of  the  universe  as  it 
is  observed— or  at  least  as  it  could  be  observed- 
by  a  particular  person  from  a  particular  point 
of  view  at  a  particular  moment.”'''  The  Italians 
thus  not  only  revived  the  classical  art  of  anti¬ 
quity  but  indeed  transcended  it. 

John  White  presents  a  most  engaging  study 
and  analysis  in  his  recent  book.  The  Birth  and 
Rebirth  of  Pictorial  Space.  In  referring  to  the 
development  of  the  representation  of  space  and 
solidity  he  clearly  traces  their  successive  stages." 
From  the  first  stage,  using  the  representation  of 
a  simple  cube  as  an  example,  the  primitive  in¬ 
variably  shows  only  one  side  of  it  in  a  frontal 
view,  parallel  to  the  picture  plane.  The  second 
stage  involves  an  attempt  to  bring  a  second  side 
of  the  cube  into  view  so  that  it  lies  along  side 
and  together  with  the  first  side  also  in  a  frontal 


position.  Thus  the  conflict  between  the  real 
threeHliniensional  world  and  the  two-dimen¬ 
sional  picture  plane  is  resolved  at  the  exjiense  of 
the  cube  by  flattening  it  out  and  showing  both 
sides  at  the  same  time.  (.\n  interesting  analogy' 
can  be  found  here  with  resj>ect  to  the  art  of 
young  children  and  primitives  in  their  rendering 
of  pictorial  volume  and  space.)  The  further  de¬ 
velopments  move  on  to  more  complex  construc¬ 
tions  in  which  solidity  and  space  are  less  and  less 
given  up  to  the  flat  reality  of  the  wall  and  more 
and  more  represented  as  the  eye  sees  it.  Next  is 
the  “foreshortened  frontal  setting”  in  which  one 
side  of  the  cube  is  left  undistorted  parallel  to 
the  picture  plane  and  the  second  or  third  side 
is  foreshortened  and  appears  to  recede  into  or 
through  the  ])lane.  Finally,  the  domination  of 
the  flat  surface  is  overcome  by  the  “oblique 
setting"  in  which  all  the  visible  sides  of  the  cube 
are  represented  as  receding.  White  goes  on  to  say 
that  “This  evolution  was  accompanied  by  an 
equal,  but  slower  invasion  of  the  flat  surface  by 
three-dimensional  interiors.”’''  He  then  slu)ws 
the  development  in  the  most  |)enetrating  manner 
through  an  analysis  of  Italian  Renaissance  art, 
beginning,  as  did  Vasari,  with  Cimabue.  He 
thoroughly  examines  the  contributions  made  by 
Loren/etti,  Brunelleschi,  .\lbcrti,  Ghiberti,  Mas¬ 
accio,  Donatello,  Ucello,  Piero  della  Francesca, 
and  Leonardo.  The  revolutionary  growth  of 
|x;rs|K;ctive  from  artificial  or  simple  construc¬ 
tions  to  the  more  complex  artificial  and  finally 
the  synthetic  method  of  Leonardo  are  revealed 
with  unusual  insight.  In  the  course  of  some  two 
hundred  years  the  evolution  moves  from  a 
frontal,  simple  artificial  |K;rspcctivc,  where 
depth  and  volume  are  shallow  almost  to  the 
ix)int  of  being  flat  and  dominated  by  the  plane 
surface,  to  the  highly  complex  obIi(|uc  artificial 
constructions,  with  numerous  vanishing  |K)ints 
and  where  the  represented  space  and  solidity 
dominate  the  two-dimensional  reality  of  the 
flat  yvall.  Finally  we  have  the  further  innova¬ 
tions  of  Leonardo’s  synthetic  system  which  tried 
to  comjK'nsate  for  the  inadequacies  and  discre¬ 
pancies  of  all  previous  artificial  systems. 

Leonardo  said,  “Pcrs|)cctive  is  nothing  else 
than  the  seeing  of  an  object  behind  a  sheet  of 
glass,  smooth  and  ejuite  transparent,  on  the 
surface  of  which  all  the  things  may  be  marked 
that  are  behind  this  glass;  these  things  approach 
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the  point  of  the  eye  in  jjyramids,  and  these  py¬ 
ramids  are  cut  by  the  said  glass.””'  Interestingly 
enough  this  sheet  of  glass  is  known  as  "Leonar¬ 
do’s  Window”  amongst  scientists  concerned  with 
vision  or  optics.-’” 

.According  to  White,  Leonardo’s  final  and 
most  perfected  synthetic  system  used  foreshort¬ 
ening  not  only  into  the  picture  plane  but  verti¬ 
cally  and  horizontally  across  the  surface  as  well. 
In  other  words,  he  tried  to  project  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  reality,  reduced  to  “proportions  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  intersection  of  the  visual  cone  by 
a  spherical  surface  concave  to  the  eye”  (or  equi¬ 
distant  at  all  ]>oints  from  the  eye)  on  to  a  plane 
or  flat  surface.-’  “The  result,”  White  continues, 
“is  a  spherical  space  which  is  homogeneous,  but 
by  no  means  simple,  and  which  |x)ssesses  some  of 
the  qualities  of  Einstein’s  finite  infinity.”"  If 
the  above  is  correct,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
horizontally  concave  screen  used  by  cinemascope 
in  an  attempt  to  give  greater  realism  to  the 
projected  image  and  from  this  can  not  but  won- 
tler  about  the  future  likelihoml  of  a  screen  ver¬ 
tically  concave  as  well,  or  a  completely  concave 
plane.  However  there  is  by  no  means  agreement 
on  this  need  for  either  a  curved  surface  or  the 
curved  instead  of  straight  lines  on  a  flat  plane 
involved  in  synthetic  |x:rsjx;ctivc.  According  to 
Decio  Gioseffi’s  recent  studies,  “Our  vision  of 
the  image  in  jx;rspective,  in  theoretically  ideal 
conditions,  is  the  same  as  our  vision  of  the  cor- 
res|)onding  objects.  This  identity  is  upset  neither 
by  the  fact  that  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  a  curved 
surface  nor  by  the  fact  that  the  eye  rotates  in 
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its  orbit.”23  However  these  differences  may  be 
resolved,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
Renaissance  perspective  did  rediscover  this  opti¬ 
cal  science  of  the  ancients  and  developed  it  to  its 
highest  culmination  in  painting  expression. 

We  have  only  glimpsed  fleetingly  at  the 
fascinating  history  of  the  development  of  per¬ 
spective,  but  for  our  purpose  have  arrived  at  a 
point  of  evolution  with  Leonardo,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  immense  fulfilment  reached,  as  seen  from 
the  paintings  of  Masaccio  to  Giorgione,  the 
emergence  of  the  framed  easel  painting  from 
wall  painting,  and  the  changes  from  predomin¬ 
antly  figure  and  architectural  painting  to  land¬ 
scape  painting  have  been  scarcely  indicated. 

The  general  contemporary  climate  is  that  f)f 
dismissal  or  rejection  of  perspective.  Opposition 
to  intellectual  knowledge  in  art  prevents  a  real 
aw’areness  of  the  meaning  of  the  contribution  of 
perspective  and  of  our  present  relationship  to 
this  development.  Biederman,  Panofsky,  and 
White  are  among  those  who  bring  us  closer  to 
a  recognition  of  this  tremendously  important 
contribution.  The  predominantly  current  fash¬ 
ion  amongst  art-educators  and  art  historians,  as 
well  as  artists  and  critics,  is  to  dismiss  perspec¬ 
tive  as  being  un-scientific,  or  wrong,  and  of 
little  consequence  to  us  today.  Can  we  reject 
this  knowledge  which  has  been  so  dearly  won 
without  losing  our  foothold  in  the  evolutionary 
process  and  reverting  to  earlier,  antique  stages 
of  development?  For  w’ith  the  end  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  we  by  no  means  come  to  the  end  of  the 
story  of  man’s  conquests  of  visual  perception 
and  pictorial  space.  The  rejection  of  perspective 
as  only  a  Renaissance  convention  of  painting 
without  basis  in  reality,  rejects  reality  itself  or 
how  we  see  reality  wdth  our  eyes.  The  physiolog¬ 
ical  basis  of  perspective  and  its  application  of 
optical  laws  of  visual  perception  have  not 
changed.  The  application  of  Renaissance  dis¬ 
coveries  in  perspective  continue  to  have  a  valid 
basis  in  natural  scientific  law  as  found  in  optics, 
photography,  the  cinema,  architecture,  engineer¬ 
ing,  navigation  and  numerous  other  fields.  In 
this  sense  perspective  has  found  far  wider  appli¬ 
cation  today  than  it  ever  had  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  “Renaissance  modes  of  thought  are  by 
no  means  obsolete  as  far  as  the  problem  of 
perspective  is  concerned.  Most  of  the  argu- 
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ments  used  are  as  valid  now  as  they  were  in 
the  fifteenth  century;  Lobachevsky,  Ricmann,  * 

and  Einstein  have  not  overthrown  Euclid  in  this  * 

connection. Consequently,  contemporary  in-  '  I 

difference  toward  the  contribution  of  pcrspcc-  |  ‘ 

tive  in  art  would  seem  to  lack  any  real  under-  ^  ‘ 

standing  of  perspective,  and  is  merely  an  illog-  »  ' 

ical  reaction  to  Renaissance  art.  This  reaction  |  ' 

seems  to  be  a  questionable  means  of  substan-  ' 

tiating  Modern  Art.  What  actually  is  being  re-  * 
jected  is  rather  the  Renaissance  resolution  of  ' 

the  conflict  between  the  three-dimensional  real¬ 
ity  of  all  that  surrounds  us  and  the  two-dimen¬ 
sional  reality  of  the  picture  plane.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  Renaissance  conquest  of  repre¬ 
senting  three-dimensional  sjiace  and  volume  was 
achieved  at  the  exjx;nse  of  the  reality  of  the 
picture  plane.  The  resolution  of  this  conquest, 
as  we  shall  see,  was  realized  even  more  fully 
than  that  of  the  camera  obscura,  the  peep-hole 
perspective  of  Brunelleschi,  and  the  perspective 
of  Leonardo,  by  the  invention  of  Photography  ' 
some  centuries  later  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  been  both  staggering  and  fascinating  to  the  i 
Renaissance  artist.  The  Renaissance  resolution  ^ 
of  this  essential  conflict  in  favor  of  three-dimen¬ 
sional  reality  and  what  the  eye  sees  remains  a 
key  resolution  out  of  which  painting  continued 
to  evolve.  The  Renaissance  window  on  the  wall  t 
was  like  a  mirror  held  up  to  nature.  This  con-  ^ 
cept  undergoes  further  revolutionary  changes  at  | 
our  next  stopping  point— France  and  Impres-  ^ 
sionism. 

Part  III.  Impressionism,  Planism,  and  Cubism:  ^ 

In  arriving  at  Impressionism  we  must  real-  f 
ize  fully  that  in  the  intervening  period  of  almost 
four  hundred  years,  considerable  changes  and  , 
developments  occurred  after  Leonardo.  With  re-  | 
luctance  we  must  pass  over  these  many  other  ^ 
achievements  in  w'hich  considerable  strides  were 
made:  on  the  one  hand  in  the  two-dimensional 
reality  of  painting  and  on  the  other  hand  in  the 
fantastic  virtuoso  elaborations  of  Renaissance 
perspective  theory.  We  can  not  pause  to  con-  ' 
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sider  the  bursting  of  ceilings  and  walls  that  fol¬ 
lowed  with  masterful  displays  of  illusionism  and 
persjiective,  nor  the  many  feats  in  the  direction 
of  trompc-Voeil.^'  The  further  significant 
changes  in  subject  matter  that  occurred  during 
this  long  period  must  also  be  left  behind.  We 
must  turn  our  attention  now  to  Impressionism 
and  the  next  great  revolution  that  alters  our 
window  on  the  wall  in  a  manner  more  dramatic 
and  crucial,  in  its  consequences,  than  even  that 
of  the  Renaissance. 

John  White’s  jienetrating  analysis  of  picto¬ 
rial  space  ends  with  Leonardo’s  synthetic  per¬ 
spective.  In  the  chronology  of  this  evolution, 
Biederman’s  writing,  particularly  his  New  Ce¬ 
zanne,  offers  much  insight  into  the  same  pro¬ 
cesses  and  in  a  sense  takes  up  in  time  where 
White  ends.  Biederman’s  cogent  analysis  of  Im¬ 
pressionism  and  Monet,  Cezanne,  Cubism,  Pho¬ 
tography,  and  Mondriaan,  bring  us  further 
along  to  the  present  time.  We  are  indebted  to 
Biederman  for  some  of  the  earliest  insights  into 
the  meanings  and  consequences  of  these  develop¬ 
ments.  “If  the  Renaissance  painter  of  Florence 
discovered  and  developed  the  optical  laws  of 
light  primarily  in  terms  of  form,  now  the  Im¬ 
pressionists,  Monet  in  particular,  discover  the 
structure  of  light  in  terms  of  light  as  color,  color 
as  the  spectrum  of  light. ’’2« 

After  Courbet  and  the  invention  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  it  was  Monet  who  with  Impressionism 
brought  forth  a  burst  of  sunshine,  light  as  color, 
never  before  seen  in  painting.  The  triumph  of 
representing  light  as  created  by  value,  light  and 
dark,  chiaroscuro,  and  modelling  in  the  painting 
of  the  past  was  displaced  by  the  discovery  of 
light  as  composed  of  all  the  color  components  of 
the  spectrum.  The  old  solid  form  as  created  with 
value  was  shattered  by  the  new  shimmering 
color— light  image.  George  Clemenceau,  cele¬ 
brated  statesman  and  intimate  friend  of  Monet, 
said,  “Monet’s  eye,  the  eye  of  a  precursor,  is 
ahead  of  ours,  and  guides  us  in  the  visual  evolu¬ 


tion  which  renders  more  penetrating  and  more 
subtle  our  perception  of  the  universe.’’^^  These 
perceptive  words  echo  those  of  Cezanne  who 
said  that  Monet  was  “the  most  protiigious  eye 
since  there  were  painters. “2* 

With  Impressionism  linear  persfjective,  no 
longer  dominant  as  it  was  in  the  past,  is  by  no 
means  abandoned.  The  diminishing  of  size  of 
objects  in  space  as  they  recede  in  the  distance, 
horizons,  vanishing  points,  and  the  presence  of 
aerial  jjerspective  still  play  an  active  role  in  Im¬ 
pressionism.  If  anything  the  pyramid  of  reces¬ 
sion,  or  what  is  often  referred  to  as  depth  repre¬ 
sentation,  becomes  more  shallow  and  is  brought 
up  closer  to  the  surface  of  the  picture  plane.  It 
was  indeed  impossible  to  explore  color-light 
structure  and  still  retain  the  old  retinal  image 
structure  of  represented  space  and  volume 
through  line  and  value.  Monet’s  use  of  artificial 
or  simple  linear  perspective  brought  further  to 
the  fore  the  emerging  conflict  between  painting 
and  reality.  It  was  Cezanne  who  came  to  full 
grips  with  this  conflict.  Cezanne  alters  further 
the  use  of  perspective,  as  Biederman  has  shown, 
flattening  the  receding  pyramid  of  depth  even 
further  against  and  parallel  to  the  picture  sur¬ 
face  with  his  final  color  planes.^* 

Cezanne’s  Planism  was  the  next  great  revo¬ 
lution  and  was  the  child  of  Renaissance  art  and 
Impressionism.  His  contribution  stands  out  as 
the  last  vital  turning  point  in  the  history  of  two- 
dimensional  painting.  In  a  sense,  Cezanne’s  use 
of  persf>ective  could  be  considered  a  culmina¬ 
tion,  after  four  hundred  years,  of  Leonardo’s 
great  researches  into  the  nature  of  visual  reality 
and  its  representation.  Cezanne’s  explorations 
into  nature’s  reality  and  the  reality  of  painting 
parallel  and  proceed  through  Leonardo’s  theory 
of  synthetic  perspective,  where  foreshortening 
and  recession  not  only  occurred  into  the  picture 
plane  but  horizontally  and  vertically  across  it. 
This,  in  a  sense,  simulated  the  projection  onto  a 
flat  plane  surface  of  the  image  as  “obtained  on 
an  intersection  of  the  visual  cone  by  a  spherical 
surface  concave  to  the  eye.’’’®  Whereas  Leonardo 
subordinated  the  flatness  of  the  picture  surface 
to  the  true  representation  of  the  retinal  image, 
Cezanne  altered  the  image  in  p>erspective  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  reality  of  the  picture  plane.  This  was 
not  achieved  by  a  regression  to  earlier  primitive 
means.  Thus  Cezanne  made  the  greatest  step 
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towards  resolution  or  reconciliation  of  the  con¬ 
flict  between  three-dimensional  reality  and  two- 
dimensional  painting.  He  accomplished  this  be¬ 
fore  nature,  and  the  window  on  the  wall  that 
he  set  before  us  opens  up  a  vista  never  before 
seen  by  man.  Illusionism  in  painting  gives  way 
to  its  last  and  most  meaningful  heir,  the  birth  of 
Planism. 

^\’e  must  jraiise,  if  even  for  a  few  moments, 
before  Cubism,  notably  exemplified  by  Braque 
and  Picasso.  Cubist  ]jainting  seems  to  revert  to 
an  illusionism  of  solid  form.  However  frag¬ 
mented  and  broken  up  those  foiTiis  may  be,  its 
approach  is  unquestionably  a  sculptural  one  re¬ 
solved  through  ancient  perspective.  Its  approach 
to  solid  form  is  notably  through  line  and  value 
(not  color)  from  many  view  points  and  present¬ 
ing  in  the  paintings  many  vanishing  points.  The 
repeated  references  by  so  many  writers  to  the 
time-space  aspect  of  Cubism  has,  it  seems  to  this 
writer,  been  greatly  over  stressed,  far  beyond  its 
actual  correspondence  to  Cubism.  It  seems  too 
often  an  attempt  to  give  Cubism  an  air  of  re¬ 
spectability  and  meaning  borrowed  from  its  con¬ 
temporary  science,  such  as  Einstein’s  theory  of 
relativity  and  the  fourth  dimension.  Cubism’s 
arbitrary  use  of  multi-vanishing  points,  with  the 
subject  matter  fragmentized  into  cubic  and 
planar  segments  seen  from  multi-view  points,  all 
presented  together  into  one  rhythmically  or¬ 
ganized  whole,  was  undeniably  a  step  toward 
the  disintegration,  not  of  matter,  but  of  the 
visual  representation  of  physical  matter.  In  any 
case,  the  painting  remained  a  static  plane  before 
which  the  viewer  was  in  no  way  involved  in  the 
actual  time-space  activity  of  the  artist.  This  move 
toward  destruction  of  imitative  subject  matter 
was  never  quite  accomplished  because  it  was 
inextricably  bound  to  some  representation  by  its 
illusionistic  preoccupation  with  form.  In  Cub¬ 
ism’s  retreat  from  the  logical  consequences  of  its 
pursuits,  it  is  interesting  to  note  its  use  of  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  trompc-Voeil  in  fooling  or  play¬ 
ing  a  game  with  the  eye  where  actual  pieces  of 
real  material  or  objects  merge  with  painted  rep¬ 
resentations  of  it.  Particularly  in  the  collage,  in 
many  cases  one  could  not  easily  discern  the  real 
from  the  illusion.  The  Cubist  window  momen¬ 
tarily  offers  us  a  promising  interlude  of  broken, 
shattered,  and  fragmented  sculptural  form.  An 
unfinished  attempt,  finally  frozen  in  its  tracks. 


PICASSO:  Mandolin  and  Guitar.  1924.  Solonnon  R.  Guggenheim 
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to  resolve  the  mounting  conflict  between  reality 
and  the  picture  plane. 

\Ve  turn  now  to  .Mondrian,  who  was  the 
only  artist  working  through  Cubism  to  carry 
the  color  planes  of  Cezanne  to  its  conclusion 
with  his  notable  paintings  of  1917-1919  where 
abstraction  and  two-dimensional  organization 
are  returned  completely  to  the  flat  reality  of  the 
painting  surface.  The  pure  relationships  of 
.Mondrian’s  two-dimensional  color  planes 
marked  the  culmination  of  painting  itself  in  its 
resolution  of  the  long  conflict  traced  here  from 
the  walls  of  Pompeii.  .Mondrian  brought  il¬ 
lusionistic  depth  and  volume  representation  to 
an  end.  He  closed  the  remaining  gap  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  pyramid  of  visual  space  |>erception,  re¬ 
turning  it  to  the  intersecting  picture  plane  or 
the  very  surface  of  our  window  itself.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  this  could  have  been  accomplished 
only  by  the  disintegration  and  final  disappear¬ 
ance  of  mimetic,  illusionistic  subject  matter  as 
well.  The  beginnings  of  this  disintegration  oc¬ 
curred  first  with  Impressionism  and  its  broken 
color— as— light  image,  then  continued  further 
with  the  broken  color  planes  of  Cezanne.  Cub¬ 
ism’s  following  internal  of  broken  volumes  into 
cubic  and  planar  segments  logically  led  to  the 
next  step  taken  by  Mondrian  and  the  flat  rec¬ 
tangular  color  ])lanes  in  orthogonal  relation¬ 
ships  to  each  other  and  the  parallel  picture 
plane.  Our  window  on  the  w’all  having  moved 
from  the  wall  itself  to  the  easel  painting  en¬ 
closed  by  a  frame,  continued  within  this  rigid 
setting  down  through  Cubism.  Most  Cubist 
paintings  strikingly  enough  appeared  most  often 
in  heavy,  ornately  carved  and  gilded  frames.  Per¬ 
haps  this  was  the  work  of  the  picture  dealers  as 
an  attempt  to  give  the  w’ork  a  traditional  mu¬ 
seum-like  cloak  of  respectability  and  value  to 
the  buyer.  Nonetheless,  it  was  Mondrian  who 
w'as  one  of  the  first  painters  to  project  the  paint¬ 
ing  from  a  very  simple  frame  and  who  moved 
toward  eliminating  the  picture  frame  entirely. 
In  his  later  Neo-plastic  paintings,  his  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  painting  around  the  projected  edges 
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of  the  painting  marked  a  further  intimation  of 
what  was  yet  to  follow.  This  also  was  evidence 
of  the  conflicts  at  work  within  the  absolute  stric¬ 
tures  of  his  Neo-plasticism. 

Part  IV'.  Phot(x;rai*hy: 

Let  us  now  consider  what  is  in  a  sense  the 
only  remaining  vital  continuation  of  our  win¬ 
dow  on  the  wall  concept.  Photography  is  the  one 
living  extension  of  mimeticism  in  visual  art. 
Although  its  principles  were  known  anti  used 
during  the  Renaissance,  as  descrilred  by  Leo¬ 
nardo  with  the  entnera  obscum.  Photography 
as  we  know  it  iK'gan  with  Daguerre  anti  Talbt)t 
about  the  mitltlle  t»f  the  last  centurs'.  With  its 
trementlous  tlevelopments  since  then  anti  its 
uses  in  our  lives  totlay.  Photography  has  become 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  popular  means  of 
communication  anti  expression  ever  knt)wn  tt) 
man.  With  Photography— black  and  white  as 
well  as  color— as  exemplified  by  still  anti  mtrtion 
pictures,  slitles,  anti  televisitrn,  we  fintl  a  mt)re 
involvetl  t)r  ctmiplex  evolution  trf  our  earliest 
Roman  wintlow  on  the  wall. 

The  TV'  in  trur  homes— tht)ugh  nf)w  resting 
on  the  fltMjr  or  tm  a  table— is  still  a  wintlow 
which  one  merely  switches  t)n  trr  t)ff.  The  |K‘r- 
manent  image  trn  the  wall  is  displacetl  by  a 
continuous  procession  of  ever-changing,  fleeting 
images  with  the  new  element  of  mtrtion  and 
rapid  change.  Once  turned  off— like  a  curtain 
drawn  beftrre  a  wintlow  or  painting— the  TV' 
stands  as  a  restive,  grey-tlull,  glassy  eye,  asleep 
but  to  be  opened  at  will  and  leatling  out  to  a 
parade  of  images  within  its  frame. 

The  camera  as  a  recorder  of  the  light  image 
—through  value  only  or  through  color— is  indeed, 
as  Talbot  called  his  published  btrok  of  phtrto- 
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graphs  in  1811,  “The  Pencil  t)f  Nature”  writing 
its  images  tm 'sensiti/ed  surfaces.'”  Photography 
is  thus  the  culminatitm  of  achieving  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  retinal  image  of  reality— depth 
anti  st)litlity  illusion— upon  a  flat  (or  curved) 
surface,  anti  furthermore  recortling  the  images 
of  form  anti  light  in  nuition  and  from  continu- 
tnisly  changing  view-pt)ints.  The  art-creatit)ns  of 
movies,  t)r  T\^  prtrgrams  are  nt>  longer  the  work 
t)f  one  man  but  t)f  many.  This  fact  however 
tloes  not  make  them  any  the  less  vital  as  art- 
creations. 


Notur*  Photograph:  E.  Bornstein. 
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The  fact  that  Photography— TV  and  the 
Cinema— is  often  used  in  a  useless  or  wasteful 
manner  does  not  in  any  way  vitiate  its  inescap¬ 
able  descent  along  the  long  line  of  development 
from  the  earliest  wall  paintings.  It  only  indicates 
our  mis-use  of  a  wonderful  achievement.  Un¬ 
deniably  these  mediums  are  often  not  enough 
concerned  with  creating  beauty  or  presenting 
meaningful  ideas  and  information  for  their  own 
sake  and  instead  are  used  as  handy  devices  for 
selling  commodities  or  hackneyed  entertainment. 
Undoubtedly  Photography  has  extended  the 
once  small  and  separate  market  place  of  the 
past  into  our  very  homes  and  contributed  to 
turning  our  cities  and  our  lives  into  one  con¬ 
tinuous  market  place.  Nonetheless,  the  pro¬ 
liferation  and  dispersal  of  pictorial  images  today 
has  its  very  positive  and  constructive  attributes 
and  would  surely  present  a  magnificent  surprise 
to  the  sensibilities  of  even  a  nineteenth  century 
man,  let  alone  one  of  any  earlier  century. 

The  art  of  Photography  in  our  own  time 
stands  as  a  tremendous  realization.  Only  recently 
has  there  begun  any  major  large-scale  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  impact  and  values  of  Photography 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  evolution  of  art.  The 
considerable  resistance  to  the  recognition  and 
acceptance  of  Photography  as  a  fine  art  is  slowly 
being  overcome. 

We  have  reached,  after  this  brief  itinerary, 
an  unparalleled  fulfilment  of  our  earliest  en¬ 
counter  with  the  Pompeian  window  on  the 
wall.  Through  Photography  a  tremendous  scale 
of  highly  perfected  creation,  distribution,  and 
utilization  of  the  represented  mimetic  image 
has  become  possible.  The  illusionistic  image 
of  reality  which  was  the  goal  spoken  of  by 
Vitruvius  and  later  Alberti  and  Leonardo  has 
been  dramatically  achieved.  Meanwhile  through 
Monet,  Cezanne,  and  Mondrian  the  age-old 
conflict  between  actual  reality  and  the  reality 
of  painting  has  been  freed  by  Photography  to 
resolve  itself  in  favour  of  the  potentialities  of 
painting’s  reality.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
of  fulfilment  of  the  illusionistic,  mimetic  image 
through  Photography  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
fulfilment  of  abstract  two-dimensional  painting 
on  the  other  that  we  turn  finally  to  Structurist 
art. 


EU  BORNSTEIN;  Structurist  Relief  in  white  and  yellow.  No.  6,  19S7. 


Part  V.  Structurism:  I 

Structurism  emerges  from  three-dimensional  ; 
painting  as  evolved  through  Monet,  Cezanne, 
and  Mondrian.  The  illusionistic  window  on 
the  wall  and  the  culmination  of  two-dimen-  ■ 
sional  painting  have  led  to  the  actual  tangible 
reality  of  color-volumes  and  color-planes  pro-  j 
jecting  into  space  from  a  plane  surface.'"*-  This 
constructed,  three-dimensional  art  projects  into 
the  room  from  the  wall  with  its  multi-views  and  v 
facets  open  to  the  viewer  as  he  moves  about 
the  work.  This  work  can  no  longer  be  conceived 
of  as  a  wdndow,  for  it  is  no  longer  concerned  ^ 
with  illusionism,  but  presents  its  own  reality  ^ 
of  three-dimensional  color-form  in  space  and  I 
light.  The  perspective  of  painting  is  no  longer  ] 
applicable.  Modelling,  chiaroscuro,  and  all  the  | 
previous  painting  means  are  no  longer  useful 
where  volumes,  space,  planes,  and  light  are  no 
longer  represented  but  are  actually  there. 

Beginning  with  Mondrian  and  his  move  ' 
toward  projecting  the  painting  out  from  the  i 
frame  and  eliminating  the  frame  itself,  new  i 
demands  were  placed  upon  the  wall  and  its  I 
surroundings.  With  Structurism  the  demands  if 
are  even  greater.  There  is  no  longer  the  rigid  ^ 
device  of  the  picture  frame  to  contain  the  work  J 
—  protecting  it  in  a  sense  from  surrounding  i 
intrusion  or  distraction.  The  old  picture  frame  j 
provided  a  jewel-like  setting  within  the  matrix  I 
of  the  wall.  This  relationship  is  no  longer  I 
possible  with  the  Structurist  relief,  which  has  * 


no  frame.  Its  confines  on  a  two-dimensional 
level  are  only  the  limits  of  its  plane  surface 
from  which  the  forms  project.  Thus  its  com¬ 
plete,  direct  ex|K>sure  and  vulnerability  demand 
more  than  ever  the  sympathy  of  the  w'all,  its 
surroundings,  and  of  light.  The  wall  itself  is 
conceivable  as  the  ground  plane  from  which 
forms  project,  in  which  case  the  demands  are 
further  extended  to  its  surrounding  architec¬ 
ture  and  space.  This  indeed  suggc'sts  the  new' 
potentialities  now  possible  for  an  integrated 
relationship  betw'een  art  and  architecture.  Such 
real  integration  between  art  and  architecture 
is  notably  scarce  in  our  ow’n  time. 

The  many  facets  left  untouched,  or  merely 
dealt  with  briefly,  in  this  analysis  remain  to 
be  filled  in  or  have  alieaily  been  develojx:d 
by  other  w'riters.  Nevertheless,  this  brief  in¬ 
vestigation  has  moved  from  the  Pom|K.Man  wall 
to  the  Structurist  relief  with  an  effort  to  indi¬ 
cate  some  of  the  most  vital  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  this  transition  anil  which  require 
further  examination. 

If  one  were  permitted  the  luxury  of  sim¬ 
plified  generalization,  some  of  the  most  obvious 
and  tragic  failures  of  contemporary  thought  and 
action,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  discussion, 
could  be  summari/ed  briefly  as  follows.  Firstly, 


ASP  ASIA  VOUUS:  Stmcturid  Kmliafin  whit*  and  rad,  19SS. 


there  is  the  failure  in  much  present  thinking 
to  recognize  the  full  significance  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  contribution.  The  attitudes  that  still  re¬ 
gard  Renaissance  art  as  inferior  and  perspective 
in  particular  as  merely  an  empirical  device, 
having  little  basis  in  reality,  flourish  in  many 
quarters.  For  example,  jierspective  is  no  longer 
taught  in  many  schools.  Perhaps  because  it  was 
taught  so  bailly  it  is  now  discarded  altogether. 
Unfortunately,  discarding  it  prevents  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  fundamental  aspects  of  seeing  and  vision, 
which  can  not  be  taken  for  granted,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  full  understanding  of  whatever  else 
is  done.  Secondly,  there  is  the  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  adequately  the  revolutions  in  art  effected 
by  .Monet,  Cezanne,  and  Mondrian.  Monet  and 
Cezanne  in  particular  have  been  widely  mis- 
useil,  and  even  ignored,  with  little  cognizance 
of  their  real  contributions.  Finally,  there  is  the 
failure  to  recognize  the  tremendous  impact  and 
values  of  Photography  upon  art  and  the  visual 
life  of  our  society.  These  are  the  attitudes  that 
have  carrieil  on  as  if  Photography  never  hap- 
penetl  or  iliiln't  exist,  or  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  art.  These  failures  do  not  lead  us  toward 
greater  awareness  and  insight  but  rather  away 
from  critical  judgment,  reaping  harvests  of 
fashionable  conformity  or  confusion. 

The  momentous  realities  of  the  revolutions 
in  art,  as  well  as  the  social  and  scientific  real¬ 
ities  of  our  own  time,  require  acknowledgement. 
With  each  great  transition  new'  visions  of 
reality  and  art  were  required.  We  entered  upon 
this  vital  process  of  change  with  the  window 
on  the  wall  of  Pompeii.  Where  the  illusionistic 
window'  branches  off  and  continues  into  Photo¬ 
graphy  and  where  two-dimensional  painting 
reaches  its  culmination,  Structurism  begins.  We 
end  here  with  three-dimensional  painting,  which 
is  no  longer  a  window  and  which  has  a  new 
relationship  to  the  wall.  We  look  toward  a  new 
wall  that  itself  becomes  —  through  color-form, 
space  and  light  —  an  actual  creation  of  lumi¬ 
nescence. 

Saskatoon,  1958-1960. 


ELI  BORNSTEIN;  Sfruciuritt  Relief  in  white,  i 
1958.  Collection  E.  S.  Mendel,  Saskatoon. 
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